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PREFACE. 



The following pages, to a considerable extent, 
treat of Eastern policy. The Author has long 
felt much interest in the affairs of the East, and 
ventures to express opinions on many subjects 
relating to them with that confidence which is 
alone justifiable, and which is alone deemed in 
the eyes of the world at large to be justified by 
a ftill knowledge of facts. Having on former 
occasions publicly stated views bearing on these 
topics, more or less of identity in the ideas 
advanced will, he trusts, be observed. In two 
or three instances repetition of the language 
used has been desirable, and all will agree that 
no one has more right to quote the ideas of an 
Author than the Author who himself originated 
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those ideas. Some of the anticipations which, 
on the occasions already alluded to, were brought 
before the public, have been in a remarkable 
manner verified by events, and some of them 
are still as true and as applicable as at any 
former period. 
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The Isthmus of Suez no longer interposes an 
obstacle to free intercourse between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, and the most populous 
portions of the world wiU be brought into more 
immediate contact with the centres of moral and 
physical force in Europe than at any former 
period, either of ancient or modem history. 

The canal, now exerts its influence in bringing 
them thus into contact, and will every day more 
and more do so, whatever may turn out to be the 
&cilities or the difficulties of maintaining it in a 
condition fit for navigation, with regard to which 
prophets of evil are still to be found, as inveterate 
as any who, in former times, declared that this 
vast undertaking could never issue in aught but 
&ilure and mortification. The predictions in 
which they at present indulge are discredited^ it 
is true, by the highest engineering authority, and 
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will hardly be very seriously dwelt on by anyone 
acquainted with the circumstances of the case; 
but at all events the piercing of the isthmus is 
now an accomplished fact. 

Egypt has thus become possessed of a modern 
interest, we may, without exaggeration, say for 
all men, equal to that handed, down from 
remote ages, as belonging to its early records. 
The canals of Egypt have always been associated 
with mighty names, and Moses, Alexander, Caesar, 
Napoleon, Nelson, and Lesseps have connected 
those annals with many of the most striking 
events and tendencies of their several epochs. 
The destinies of the world, however, seem likely 
to be affected by Egypt in future, more than they 
ever heretofore have been, dependent as those 
destinies must largely be, on the world-wide in- 
tercourse and the world-wide commerce which 
now draw all nations together, and have already 
stamped a new impress, and given a new character 
to the relations subsisting between the different 
families of mankind, as well as to the domestic 
features distinguishing each community. To 
attempt to anticipate all the relations to be de- 
veloped between Egypt and its canal, and distant 
parts of the earth, would be futile ; but indications 
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exist of the bearing of present circumstances on 
the prospects of India, of our Southern Colonies, 
and of the British Empire generally, the vast im- 
portance of which, as well as its pressing nature, 
in an eminent degree merit attention. 

By Article 14 of the concession to the Canal 
Company, granted by the Viceroy of Egypt, and 
confirmed by the Sultan of Turkey, it is provided 
that, " the Suez Canal, and the ports appertaining 
thereto, shall always remain open as a neutral pas- 
sage to every merchant ship crossing from one sea 
to another, without any distinction, exclusion, or 
preference of persons or nationahties, on payment 
of the dues and observances of the regulations 
established by the ' Universal Company,' lessees for 
the use of the said canal and its dependencies." 

Our government has a right to expect that the 
sovereign of Egypt will see that this neutrality 
is duly observed; the immense increase of the 
fecilities for communication between England and 
India through means of the Suez Canal, the con- 
struction of railways, and the establishment of the 
electric telegraph has augmented the value of 
Indian securities, and has made feasible the appli- 
cation of capital to the d'evelopment of the resources 
of India^ to an extent hitherto undreamt of. T<i 
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such a development of resources we must mainly 
look for the most available means by which to 
maintain the permanence of our dominion in the 
East, whUe performing the duty which has been 
imposed upon us as a nation, of promoting as a 
result of our advanced civilization, the well being 
of those Indian millions whose interests have 
come to be associated with our own. 

The experience already acquired of the effects 
to be anticipated from the makiQg of railways and 
canals in India, enables us to verify our work. 
Men of sense value the power of verifying their 
work, in whatever position of life they may be 
placed, more than any arguments derived from 
theory, or from the most unanswerable reasoiung, 
of whatever kind it may be. A nation's ex- 
perience is at least as valuable as that of an 
individual, and there is no longer room for doubt 
that ample returns are yielded by these works, 
both directly to those who furnish the pecuniary 
means required for carrying them out, and to the 
community at large, in the iQcidental advantages 
arising from them. The benefit derived by a 
nation from public works, often far exceeds that 
derived by individuals, even when their invest- 
ments of money have been most successful. 
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The development of the resources of India by 
the application of British capital, to the extent 
which may fairly be reckoned on, would have 
remained as impossible as formerly, were it not 
for the augmentation of the facilities of intercourse 
with England, which has taken place, and is 
every day increasing. The additional security 
afforded to our Indian Empire which springs from 
thence counts for a great deal^ in rendering prac- 
ticable the investment of money on the large 
scale now contemplated, by those on whom de- 
volves the official charge of the administration of 
aflFairs, so far as it bears on the construction of 
these works. Very intimate, therefore, is the con- 
nection between the prospects of the Suez Canal, 
and of the various modes of transit through 
Egypt, with the expectations entertained as to 
the development of India, and with the measures 
adopted to realise those expectations. The electric 
telegraph, at that time working in the country, 
saved India at the period of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
in 1857 — 58, by causing timely notice to be given 
of the designs entertained, and enabled also a 
British army to be diverted, by the late Earl of 
Elgin, from its destination in China, at a moment 
when its presence proved to be all important at 
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Calcutta ; while even in its present imperfect 
state, the railway system in India immensely aug- 
ments the efficiency of our military force. Both 
telegraphs and Knes of steam communication are 
evidently calculated to be of as much use, when 
employed throughout an immense space, such as 
that between England and India, as when their 
efficiency was merely tested within the Indian 
territory alone. In warlike operations, a railway 
aids a General, principally by enabling him to 
assemble a comparatively large number of soldiers 
in a comparatively short time, on the point where 
he desires to employ them in the field. In pro- 
portion, therefore, to the distance fi:*om which a 
body of men is sent to perform any. specified duty, 
will be the economy of military force efiected by 
rapid communication ; and accordingly the benefit 
accruing from rapid commiuiication, must of 
necessity be more considerable, if the improve- 
ment in the means of transit exists throughout 
the whole route between England and India, than 
it can be between an Indian Presidency and any 
Indian locality where hostilities may be carried 
on, as e.g. on the frontier near Moultan. 

Above £80,000,000 has been invested of 
late years under the guarantee of the Indian 
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Government, and further sums have to be laid 
out in completing the works already in progress. 
Government also have themselves executed irri- 
gation works to a considerable extent. A further 
sum of about £75,000,000 is likely to be expended 
in completing the railway system as rapidly as 
Government may deem consistent with financial 
prudence, and it is supposed that £300,000,000 
might very well be spent in constructing sub- 
sidiary lines. New irrigation works are to be 
undertaken on a scale commensurate with their 
importance, as causing an increase in the produc- 
tive powers of the country ; and as being fitted to 
afibrd the most efficient preventive remedy for 
the constantly recurring Indian famines ; but 
there is a difficulty in finding any measure by 
which to form an opinion respecting the. rapidity 
Avith which either irrigation or railway works 
may probably be executed ; they pretty certainly 
are not likely to be executed so rapidly as here- 
tofore since the course of events has demonstrated 
that private enterprise is not to be looked to for 
any aid in constructing them. Private enter- 
prize alone could have efiected what has been 
already brought about, as regards railways, in 
the period during which all has been done, (fi'om 
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the commencement it may be said of Lord Dal- 
housie's Vice-royalty to the present day. ) Private 
enterprise is not to be relied on to accomplish 
much in India, miless accompanied by a Govern- 
ment guarantee; and it has been decided to with- 
hold, pretty generally, guarantees in fixture. This 
is felt by men who can value private enterprise, 
as Englishmen commonly do when familiar with 
its wonder-working powers in this country, to be 
a matter for regret ; it will work its own cure, it 
is true, for Government cannot carry on their 
undertakings in India without the assistance of 
private enterprise, faster than they can borrow 
money in London with which to do so, which is 
likely to be to the extent of about £4,000,000 
yearly. Probably, after a short interval. Govern- 
ment may again invite its co-operation, in some 
effective manner, when delay and its consequent 
evils have produced their results. Meanwhile, 
however, enough has been stated to prove the 
vastness of the opportunities which exist for 
applying capital in ways which promote the wel- 
fare of the population, while they fortify our 
Eastern Empire, and augment its resources. 

To secure the neutrality of Afghanistan has 
been annoimced as the end of our recent policy, 
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as regards Central Asia. In order to secure it, 
negotiations have been entered into at St. Peters- 
burg by our Foreign Office, and provided this be 
secured, English opinion has pretty well decided 
that the progress of Russia, in Central Asia, need 
occasion us no disquietude. The advantages cer- 
tain to arise from the occupation by a civilized 
power of regions long pre-eminently remarkable 
for barbarism, and the perpetration of revolting 
crimes, cannot be questioned, as regards either 
ourselves or mankind at large. An understanding 
between Russia and Britain, that neither should 
seek to interfere with the interests of the other 
in Asia would be mutually advantageous, as forti- 
fying the sense of security on either side; and as 
enabling national exertions to be all the more 
devoted to the advancement of civilization and the 
development of natural resources in the Asiatic 
possessions appertaining to each. This is a matter 
of the utmost moment, as cannot fail to be obvi- 
ous when we consider the immense capital now in 
course of investment in India ; and the very large 
measure in which British energy is devoted to 
doing justice to the natural capabilities of our 
great dependency. It would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the importance to Russia of being able 

1* 
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• 

to carry out similar improvement throughout her 
vast dominions in Asia, and particularly in Cen- 
tral Asia. There is a difficulty in estimating the 
magnitude of this importance, since the same data 
do not exist for forming a computation as in the 
case of India, and it may suffice to rest assured, 
that it is immense and indefinite. Nations have 
lately discovered that no application of money 
produces a more solid return, than an expenditure 
in improving the means of internal communica- 
tion. This yields a revenue as real as is derived 
from land devoted to the production of food, by 
rent, or otherwise; and Russia has given proof 
of being fully alive to this truth by the zeal and 
efforts she has directed to the construction of 
railways in Europe. 

One railway of about three hundred miles 
(which it is intended to construct), connecting 
the Sea of Aral with the Caspian Sea will pro- 
bably produce a change in internal communica- 
tions unprecedented anywhere else in the world, 
as an effect following from the making of so short 
a line; for it will open a route practicable for 
travellers, and commerce, and the transport of 
stores, not only through the locality traversed by 
itself, but likewise through the whole region 
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adjacent to these two vast pieces of water, and 
the navigable rivers falling into them. 

The railways passing through the Isthmus of 
Suez have produced as considerable results in faci- 
litating transit, but this is not a similar instance, 
since the transit is not for the most part internal ; 
but comes from places at a distance, often from 
remote parts of Europe and Asia. 

To secure the neutrality of Afghanistan is the 
point as to which British statesmen are principally 
solicitous, with reference to the pohtics of Central 
Asia. The exact mode in which this is to be 
secured, if it turns out to be practicable to do so, 
need not here be dwelt on, but good hopes may be 
entertained that the thing will be accomplished ; 
the interests, both of Russia and of Britain so 
strongly indicating as they do the advantage to be 
derived from that course of proceeding. 

The author has enjoyed opportunities for gain- » 
ing valuable information bearing on Central Asia, 
and on topics connected with it from distinguished 
American diplomatists, who have had facilities for 
forming trustworthy opinions on subjects which 
seldom come within the scope of an Englishman's 
observation. To secure the neutrality of Afghan- 
istan, and the neutralization generally of the 
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countries between the Mediterranean and India, 
ought to be the main objects of our diplomatic 
action as regards the East, and the official recog- 
nition of their being so must tend to advance 
the material well-being of those countries, and to 
ensure the permanence of peace. 

The maintenance of the neutrality of Afghan- 
istan almost necessarily infers that aggression on 
Persia should not be deemed a portion of Russian 
policy in the East. Persia can scarcely be con- 
sidered, strictly speaking, to be in Central Asia, 
and the most ample latitude may be allowed for 
any amount of conquest and annexation in inde- 
pendent Tartary, while a different understanding 
might be maintained with respect to Persia. How- 
ever, if Russia becomes preponderant in Persia, 
the independence of Afghanistan is threatened. 

In a very extreme case, aggression against 
Persia might, doubtless, be repelled by the union 
of a British contingent with the armaments that 
could be provided by the Persians in their own 
defence. To aid in preserving the independence 
of Persia would accord with British policy in the 
East ; and we are bound to aid in maintaining it 
by due regard both for safety and the avoidance 
of jealousy ; the conquest of Persia by Russia, or 
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an alliance between them such as would place the 
Persian forces at the disposal of Russia must oc- 
casion uneasiness to our Government, and could 
hardly fail to involve expense in adopting what 
might be deemed requisite measures of pre- 
caution, but the neutrality of Afghanistan, or its 
freedom from influence on the part of a Power 
which may assume a position of rivalry, is what 
vitally affects the stability and strength of our 
Indian Empire. 

It is to be remembered that Napoleon I. formed 
a design to invade India, resting very much on 
the succour to be derived from a Persian alliance; 
such a project is not likely to be renewed by 
France, the French, as well as other nations (our 
own included,) have learnt that nothing is ao 
e^q)eiisive as war, and that nothing pays so badly; 
as also that profit can never be derived from 
saccessfol aggresaon where there has been a re- 
sistance directed by modem skill and sdence, and 
resting on sach lesources as its finmdatioiis as 
are in the hands of any great coontry. Defennve 
H ariar e, or warfiure undertaken in vindication <rf 
supposed nsdoDal ri^its must nsoaUy be differ- 
eaOj es tima t ed from aay cfiber war£u^ in many 
of its features, tliciagfa in any cooc^aUe case of 
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hostilities, one party, at least, must be guilty of 
either a blunder or a crime in not having applied 
for ah arbitration, if there were imagined wrongs ; 
and if there were none, the universal voice of 
civilized men at the present day condemns an 
appeal to arms. 

In a book, published not long since {the Suez 
Canal^ the Eastern Question and Abyssinia^ 
London, 1867), the author stated his conviction, 
while the success of the Suez Canal was as yet 
undecided, that this success might be looked on 
as certain ; and stating a beUef strongly enter- 
tained, he further added, '' Peaceful progress on 
the part of France in the East, need cause no 
umbrage to England. England's true policy is 
to maintain her means of defence intact on the 
Indian frontier, and at the head of the Persian 
Gulf (at the island off Bushire), and at the 
entrance of the Red Sea, at the island of Perim. 
She should at the same time join France, and if 
occasion offers, Russia also, in civilizing the East, 
and developing and ripening the several nation- 
rJities whose interests would be concerned. 

" France, England, and Russia are too strong to 
have reasonable cause for jealousy, possessing as 
each does abundant means of defence, and im- 
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pregnable positions. Concerted action between 
the three would best accomplish the civilization 
of the East; but the object can be attained by 
co-operation between France and England alone. 
^^As &r as possible, the countries between the 
Mediterranean and India ought to he neutralized^ 
i.e.^ ought to he placed on such a footing that ex- 
clusive rights should not be permitted to exist in 
favour of any nation as distinguished from others. ^^ 
He went on to say that ^^Jree commuuications and 
reasonable arrangements as to trade should be guar- 
anteed to ally The author had reason to be aware 
that the opinions entertained in the highest French 
political and diplomatic circles, before this was 
published, were entirely in fevour of these ideas, 
and he had satis&ctory grounds for believing, 
that not alone at that moment^ but in fiiturity, 
so &r as futurity could be reckoned on in any 
political calculaticm, these opinions were likely to 
remain unaltered, as their soundness was in- 
dicated by a due regard for the material interests 
of France. In a subsequent portion of the same 
work, he fiirther stated, that the three great 
objects to be lumed at in a policy undertaken 
with a view to civilize the East : — " The improve- 
ment of the means of communication ; the estab- 
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lishment of Civil and Religious Liberty, and the 
providing for the free sale of land to Europeans, 
can only be secured in any satisfactory manner by 
a previous understanding, and by co-operation 
between France and England, joined, if occasion 
presents itself, by Russia." These are the three 
great objects which should be sought to be 
attained, by measures adopted in the hope of 
civilizing these regions. 

What is now advanced, in agreement with the 
ideas at present fevoured both in India and in 
England, viz., that our Government should secure 
the neutrality of Afghanistan^ and that provided 
this be secured^ English opinion has pretty well 
decided that the progress of Russia in Central Asia 
need occasion us no disquietude^ perfectly accords 
with this view. Central Asia is not situated 
between the Mediterranean and India, nor, strictly 
speaking, is Persia. Persia, however, is so much 
mixed up with questions, which may arise con-- 
nected with coimtries that do lie between the 
Mediterranean and India, such as Afghanistan 
and Turkey in Asia, and may be so much affected 
by discussions as to transit, in reference more 
particularly to the Euphrates Valley Railway, of 
which so much has often been said, and to the 
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Suez Canal, that it ought certainly to be an aim 
with British statesmen to maintain the independ- 
ence of Persia, so far as can be accomplished, by 
giving effective assistance to the means of 
defence, supplied by the national spirit of its 
inhabitants. At the same time, its independence 
is not to us an object of vital moment. 

It is right to estimate the probability of a 
Russian invasion of India ever taking place, as 
well as the possibility of its success. That it is not 
impracticable is demonstrated, by India having 
been invaded from the North West by Alexander 
the Great, whose base of operations was as remote 
from the scene of his decisive conflict with Poms 
(which would appear to have been in the vicinity 
of the river Sutlej ), as could be any base of opera- 
tions chosen by Russian Generals. The Macedonian 
hosts probably at least equalled in numbers any 
force likely to be devoted to a Russian campaign ; 
for the armies of the Persians and other Eastern 
nations in ancient times, usually consisted of such 
multitudes, as quite to throw into the shade all 
modem ideas; and Alexander had the strength 
of Persia at his command when he undertook this 
enterprise. In those days, it is true, invaders 
were not troubled with baggage trains^ liot \t\^\\. 
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artillery, which might, no doubt, impede a modem 
anny; but it is in the Commissariat department 
that any real difficulty could alone occur. The 
Macedonian phalanx proved to be equally efficient 
on the banks of the Sutl^^ as it had been shovm to 
be in the battle of the Granicus ; and the Armstrong 
guns^ or the Russian artillery^ which may be equiva- 
lent to them^ must possess the same efficiency in the 
same locality^ as they would do in Europe^ when 
employed against the enemies of the Czar. 

It is manifest, that any instrument which con- 
fers a superiority on organization and science, 
as compared with mere rude force, ^vill invariably 
exert a power in proportion to its perfection; 
the power of all instruments depends on the 
amount of command they give of what may be 
termed the material /orces of Nature, and while 
rude force forms the basis of martial power, the 
degree in which it is turned to account depends 
on the skill and appliances by which it is ren- 
dered available. Since the efficacy, therefore, of 
the Armstrong gun immeasurably exceeds that 
of the Macedonian phalanx, it is safe to conclude 
that the ability of an invader to avail himself of 
such a tremendous engine (the powers of which 
must remain unimpaired at the termination of 
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any march, however harassing), renders the re- 
sources of a modem mvader far greater than any 
that could have been possessed by Alexander. 

But Armstrong guns can be met by Armstrong 
guns. The military science and appliances of 
Eussia can be opposed on the Indian frontier by 
those of Britain. The conflict^ if ever it arises^ vnll 
he decided by the preponderance of force broitght to 
bear on the point of hostile contact. The Indian rail- 
way system, if duly developed, will afford adequate 
means for bringing into position, in the neighbour- 
hood of Peshawur, an army consisting of troops 
quite fit to oppose any soldiers in the world, and 
larger than any which Russia could send thither. 

It is chiefly a question of railway commimi- 
cation: When Shere Ali, Ameer (Prince) of 
Afghanistan recently visited India, on his way to 
the conference, which took place between himself 
and the Queen's Viceroy, at Umballah, he for 
the first time travelled on a railroad. After 
examining it, the carriages, workshops, and loco- 
motives, he made this most judicious observation, 
which proved him to be a man at once of reflec- 
tion, education, and sound judgment : " No longer 
can we talk of Aristotle and Diogenes." No 
longer, indeed, unless we make ample allowance 
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for the circumstances of difference between their 
times and our own, which otherwise must derange 
all applications of their ideas, and all attempts to 
act on their doctrines. 

We ought never to forget that, as has been 
stated, the conflict^ if ever it arises^ will be decided 
by the preponderance of force brought to bear on the 
point of hostile contact. This indicates, 

1. That in order to be prepared for conflict, all 
practicable steps should be taken, to place our 
military system on a footing of efficiency, especi- 
^ly ^y facilitating the concentration of troops 
and stores through means of railways. 

2. That the development of the resources of 
India should be extensively carried out, so as to 
increase the wealth of the country very largely 
indeed, and to augment the means at the disposal 
of Government for the purpose of resisting aggres- 
sion, while at the same time conciliating the native 
population, whose sentiments are in this way 
capable of being deeply affected in a friendly 
manner towards our Government. 

3. That a policy marked by justice, concilia- 
tion, and good sense should be pursued towards 
the native population. 

4. That care should be taken to pursue a steady 
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and judicious policy with regard to foreign poten- 
tates. 

As to the placing of our military system on a 
footing of efficiency, especially by facilitating the 
concentration of troops and stores through means 
of our railways, Colonel Pitt Kennedy, who had 
held the offices in India of Military Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and of Consulting Engineer 
to the Supreme Government in the Railway 
Department, in a pamphlet printed in 1858, 
{Finances^ Military Occupation^ Government^ and 
Industrial Development of India^ referring to a 
Report addressed by him to the Home Govern- 
ment of India, in 1852), made statements with 
regard to its military occupation which well 
deserve attention (page 8). "No one will deny 
that the efficiency of an army is in some inverse 
ratio to the time requu'ed to concentrate such a 
preponderating force of well-trained troops on 
any given point of its lines of defence, as shall 
secure victory over the largest hostile force that 
can be expected to attack it. 

"When the movements are slow, as must be 
the case when the troops have to concentrate by 
inarching, each limited district must be copiously 
armed for its own defence and protection ; but 
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when the power of concentration is rapid, as in 
the case when troops can be brought together to 
any given point by railway from very distant 
stations, then a comparatively small force wiU 
suffice for each particular district. 

" What the exact ratio of increased efficiency 
may be as compared with the increased power 
and rapidity of concentrating troops, and con- 
veying artillery and commissariat supplies to the 
first place of assembly for a campaign, as well as 
in the subsequent supply of reinforcements and 
provisions, it is difficult to express in precise 
numbers. But it would probably not be strain- 
ing the argument to assume that two-thirds of 
any given army for the protection of British India 
would be much more efficient, where a field force 
of 50,000 or 60,000 men, with ample artillery, 
stores, and provisions, could be congregated on 
any point of its vast lines of defence in twenty, 
forty, or sixty hours, than the whole of such an 
army would be, under the present system, requir- 
ing a mean period of three or four months to 
bring such a force together. 

" It is not for a moment implied that, in the 
subsequent manoeuvres of a campaign, the General 
can be aided by the existence of railways. Their 
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advantages, in a miHtary point, are only assumed 
to apply to the first concentration of a force, and 
to its after reinforcement with troops, provisions, 
and stores. But all those acquainted with the 
Indian climate and practices will imderstand how 
much greater those advantages would be, as 
applied to India, than if our consideration had 
reference to Europe. In India, marching or cam- 
paigning in summer is out of the question, unless 
at a fearful expense of life and health to our 
troops, whilst, from the vast extent of territory 
we occupy there, the ordinary dispersion of our 
forces may be nearly in the ratio of one thousand 
miles, as compared with one hundred at home." 

The same distinguished officer subsequently 
states, referring to an Appendix containing sta- 
tistics digested with a discrimination and pru- 
dence equally worthy of remark, that — 

" It would require forty-eight days to concen- 
trate, hy marching^ a force of 53,000 men from an 
aggregate army of 325,840, (the number of the 
troops belonging to the Queen and East India 
Company, as given in a return made to the House 
of Commons on 15th April, 1852), costing annu- 
ally £13,771,363 ; whereas an equal number 
could be concentrated by railway in seven days 
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from an aggregate army of only 100,000 men 
costing only £6,216,145, that is to say, the same 
number of 53,000 men could be brought to any 
one given point by railway in about one-seventh 
of the time, from an army under one-third of the 
strength, and costing: under half of the amount 
^ Z^Ired with J aa^embly of a »^ fo«e 
at the same point from the larger army without 
railway ! To assemble, by marching^ 58,000 men 
from an equally distributed army of 100,000 men 
would occupy nearly half a year instead of seven 
days by rail. 

^^The advantages of railway transport for troops 
in India over marching are, in fiict, in the follow- 
ing compound ratios, viz. : — 

"-45 regards time in concentrating ajieldforce^ 
as 24: to 1. 

^'As regards the economy of military establish- 
ments^ over 2 to 1. 

"-45 regards the power of reducing the total 
numerical force of the army^ over B to 1. 

^^As regards ilie power of reducing the number 
of Europeans^ 3 to 1. 

"-4^ regards the protection of Europeans from 
fatal climate exposure^ beyond calculation. 

"-4^ regards the averting of those contingencies 
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that produce war and disturbance^ beyond calctda- 
turn:' 

Italics have been used for the last few 
paragraphs extracted from Colonel Kennedy's 
pamphlet to denote their extreme importance, 
and to draw special attention to them, as- enter- 
ing into a very curious and interesting subject, 
and this has been done also with regard to some 
others of these extracts. Colonel Kennedy, whose 
judgment, by reason of his scientific knowledge 
and experience of railways, must in a peculiar 
degree command respect, enters into some further 
particulars as to the means of intercourse and 
transport which call for notice ; he goes on to 
say — "Every one conversant with the require- 
ments of industry or of war, admits that a first 
principle essential to ensure the success of either 
is the advantage of convenient lines of intercourse, 
with efficient means of transport adapted to these 
lines. 

"Few, however, having the power take the 
requisite steps, at the fitting time^ to put their 
theory into practice. 

" Sir C. Napier never allowed this principle to 
sleep. His masterly genius laboured with inde- 
&tigable perseverance and prescience to provide^ 

1 
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beforehand, all that could secure the results 
expected of him, and mcrease the efficiency, 
security, and well-being of those entrusted to 
his charge, under every, contingency that might 
arise. 

" His incessant attention was invariably giv«i 
to his means of transport and intercourse. His 
most hardy exploits were necfessarily crowned 
with victory. His troops were always at the 
decisive points, at the right times, when least 
expected, and fully provided. 

" His intense appreciation of these essentials in 
war originated his masterly conception of high 
bred camel corps, capable of carrying bodies of 
fighting men eighty miles a day. It is not sur- 
prising that he quickly restored the prestige of 
British arms in India, previously tai-nished in 
Afghanistan. 

" The Emperor Nicholas would probably have 
admitted in theory the importance of transport 
for his troops and stores, but fortunately he did 
not act upon that theory in practice, and hence 
his successor was defeated at Sebastopol. 

" How different would have been his position 
had he extended the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Railway to the Black Sea before he ordered his 
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army across the Pruth. His forces about Peters- 
burg would, in that case, have formed so many 
more divisions of the Sebastopol army, and the 
whole of the Imperial forces could have been 
available for the defence either of the north 
or south, as required, in fewer days than would 
have been wasted in marching 100 miles, avoid- 
ing that fatality which was known to attend 
those scanty reinforcements to which his utmost 
efforts were limited. Fortunate was it for the 
allies upon that occasion that no such railway 
existed, 

" When the late war was declared with Russia, 
the British Minister would have admitted the 
importance of transport facilities; yet he sent 
forth an army without them. And all concerned 
would have admitted the importance of good 
communication between our troops at Sebastopol 
and their copious supplies only ten miles distant 
at Balaclava; yet those ten miles of impassable 
road (which ought to have been repabed in the 
first fortnight, had it cost the united efforts of 
one-half of the army and navy) produced the 
disasters and suffering of the first deplorable 
winter's operations ; and most strange and unjust 
was the vituperation of the Duke of Newcastle, 
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to whom was due the only meritorious measure 
adopted — that of establishing, though late^ an 
army transport corps. Had this department been 
effective when the expedition sailed, instead of 
being deferred until disasters called for its 
institution, and when it could only be brought 
together in a raw, inefficient state, and organized 
in front of the enemy at the time when its disci- 
plined energy was most wanted — ^had these pal- 
pable requirements been foreseen and provided in 
time^ and had a miserable ten miles of road been 
quickly repaired, tens of thousands of gallant 
victims would have been spared, and the pro- 
gress of the siege and conclusion of the war 
would have been much more rapid/' 

The author had occasion to allude, in a pam- 
phlet published not very long since (Eastern and 
Indian Policy in connection with the Nationalities 
of Europe^ 2nd Edition^ London, 1864), to some 
remarkable facts bearing on the subjects at pre- 
sent under consideration. In the Crimean war, 
the vast extent of the space in the interior of 
Russia, through which military supplies had to 
be drawn, told with destructive effect against the 
enemies of Napoleon III.; that vast extent of 
space having proved fatal to his uncle in the 
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Moscow campaign. This resulted firom Sebas- 
topol having been chosen as the scene of the 
French and British operations, the locality being 
fiir removed from those districts where Russian 
military strength was principally centred. It is 
understood that a knowledge that this must he sOj 
induced the Emperor of the French to consider that 
Sebastopol was the point of the Eussian territory 
against which the main attack of the Allies could 
he most advantageously directed; a noteworthy in- 
stance of what we may often observe, viz., that 
accurate information and the exercise of good 
sense enable a man of sagacity and experience 
and at the same time of strong and masculine 
intellect, to arrive at a foreknowledge, and to form 
conclusions, respecting the course of future events, 
with the same sort of certainty which may be 
felt in jnathematical deductions, avoiding alike the 
bewilderments of fency and of mental confusion. 
It is needless here to examine into the limita- 
tions with which such an assertion must be re- 
ceived (which chiefly arise from the possible 
eccentricities of conduct on the part of indi- 
viduals, whose acts have to be taken into account 
in making any such computation) ; it will suffice 
to remark the fact to which allusion has been 
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made, and to remember that no similar condition 
of things can ever again be witnessed at Sebas- 
topol, because of the railways which have been 
constructed since the Crimean war. We are 
bound, in common prudence, to do for Peshawur 
what has been done for Sebastopol, and happily 
there is no ground for anticipating that our 
Government will be wanting in zeal in com- 
pleting the lines leading to Peshawur, as soon as 
possible. {See Appendix A.) 

In 1850, Sir Charles Napier, there can be little 
doubt, saved India from scenes similar to those 
soon afterwards witnessed in the Sepoy Mutiny. 
The truth was, our native army had become pre- 
ponderant, and there were no adequate means 
for keeping it in check, the railway system not 
having been developed. A spark might, at any 
moment, have produced a conflagration, and 
finally a spark did produce one, when the foolish 
alarm about greased cartridges issued in the 
frightful insurrection which ensued. Lord (then 
Sir John) Lawrence, the individual on the whole 
best qualified to judge, shortly after its termina- 
tion publicly stated his belief that the story that 
greased cartridges were served out to the Sepoys 
in order to deprive them of their caste was the 
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cause, and it certainly was so. The reason for 
doubting this has chiefly been, that the idea was 
so absurd ; but no one will continue to maintain 
this view, in opposition to the conviction of the 
highest Indian authorities, who is aware of the 
irritation and suspicion produced in the native 
mind, by the constant affectation at that time of 
a neutrality as to Religion which could not in 
reaHty be practised, since our Government pro- 
hibited the exercise of some of the rites of the 
ffindoos, such as burning widows alive, and in- 
terfered with their proceedings in many ways. 
Nor will anyone persist in being incredulous re- 
specting the effect produced by the silly notions 
about greased cartridges who comprehends the 
dangerous posture of affairs which had roused 
Sir Charles Napier to adopt the energetic line of 
action which proved so successful in 1850, as 
well as to use the strong language with which he 
sometimes startled those who could not under- 
stand the dangers and necessities which at that 
period pressed on the Administration at Cal- 
cutta. The absurdity of the story as to the 
greased cartridges specially consisted in this, 
that the Sepoys fancied that it was intended to 
make them Christians by compromising their 
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caste, as the result of putting beef fiit or pig's 
grease into their mouths, in biting off the ends 
of the cartridges on loading their guns. Had 
they known anything of the nature of Chris- 
tianity, such a supposition never could have en- 
tered into their imaginations, and accordingly, 
now that a Christian policy has been established 
in India, to the extent of letting it be understood 
that our Government will act as they believe to 
be right, according to our own sense of morality, 
that is to say, of course, of Christian morality, 
and of permitting official persons to take part if 
they please in Missionary proceedings, there 
being evidently nothing to conceal, no more 
mutinies will arise from any similar origin. 

The following opinion recorded by the pen of 
Colonel Kennedy throws much light on the posi- 
tion of things to which he alludes : — 

" We were on the brink of a similar crisis in 
1850, but Sir C. Napier was then our Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; and that glorious model for 
British Generals and British Colonial Governors 
rapidly extinguished the extensive symptoms of 
mutiny as they appeared. There is no doubt 
that India was then only saved by his intellect 
and vigour from such horrible scenes as have 
recently been enacted. 
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" The remedy for the fiiture must still be 
fomid in the precise measures delayed; but the 
disasters will have cost a sacrifice of capital 
which would have amply sufficed to furnish India 
with those essential railways that would have 
prevented their occurrence. Had forty or fifty 
millions sterling been advantageously invested in 
railways at the fitting time^ no mutiny of Sepoys 
could have materially damaged the state of India, 
nor would any such enterprise have been at- 
tempted." 

It must be borne in mind, that Colonel Ken- 
nedy was expressing his views at the period when 
the mutiny was actually raging. There is no 
need to detail the calculations made at that time, 
by which it appeared that a saving of £5,000,000 
annually might have been efiected as a conse- 
quence of possessing an adequate system of rail- 
ways, through means of having an army fer less 
in numbers than that which existed, though 
largely increased in efficiency. The saving thu& 
iaduced would have more than repaid the ori- 
ginal outlay before the mutiny took place, if the 
Indian Government had commenced the con- 
struction of railways in earnest twenty years 
previously. As it is, the vast improvement to 
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be observed in the finances of India has been 
principally effected by railways haying been at 
length extensively established, and by the con- 
sequent reduction of the army; while the ad- 
vances in agricultural and commercial prosperity, 
very much brought about by railway accommo- 
dation, have also produced their effects in greatly 
augmenting the public revenue, as well as in 
ameliorating the condition of the population. 

The amount of return to be looked for by 
shareholders from Indian railways is capable of 
being fairly estimated by remembering that the 
security of the guaranteed return (usually 5 per 
cent, per annum) is quite satisfactory, being that 
of Government, and that this security is further 
fortified by the measures adopted for the sub- 
stantial improvement of India, and more particu- 
larly by the value of the works belonging to each 
individual railway company. But the real question 
to be considered by shareholders in nearly every 
case is, how far their own operations, independent 
of any guarantee, can be rendered certain to 
return on their investments 10 per cent., after 
paying all charges and advances of interest made 
by Government in the first instance, and how 
soon they may be expected to do so. Ten per 
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cent, is the maximuin dividend allowed to be 
received in almost all the Indian undertakings 
that are guaranteed by Government, and there 
is an impression among weU-informed persons, 
that all the railways up to this time commenced 
wiU ultimately pay the maximum dividend,^ 
though the period at which they will do so may 
widely vary. 

The incidental augmentation of the receipts 
of the Treasury, and the ameUoration of the con- 
dition of the people hardly admit of being accu- 
rately computed, but the vast growth which has 
taken place in some branches of the public re- 
venue is the consequence of the prosperity accom- 
panying the opening up of districts at all pre- 
vious periods isolated in poverty, and also of new 
markets having been created, chiefly by the de- 
mand for cotton, which at one time literally 
flooded portions of our Asiatic possessions with 
wealth beyond all previous experience or ima- 
gination. This suddenly acquired wealth pro- 
duced the efiects naturally to be anticipated ; 
extravagance knew no bounds ; the Hindoo, 
always fond of laying out money in jewels and 
finery, now shod his cart-wheels with silver ; 
usually penurious, the mercantile classes now too 
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frequently became involved in wild speculation, 
to be succeeded by inevitable collapse. Still a 
solid improvement has been made, and a visible 
progress has been established, sufficient to mark 
the commencement of a new era, and to afford 
solid grounds for entertaining the most gratifying 
hopes. One excellent moral effect has made 
itself felt, along with this material development, 
in that it has caused so large a number of persons 
to be interested in the advancement of the coun- 
try as to create a sound state of public opinion 
with regard to political and economical ques- 
tions, partly by the introduction of numerous 
European residents. This is quite a novelty in 
the land formerly ruled over by the Moguls, and 
is not provided for in the Institutes of Timour. 
This novel fact in itself demonstrates that the 
triumphs of the Arts of Peace naturally go hand- 
in-hand with a legislation and administration 
fomided on the science and moral sense of an 
enlightened and Christian nation. 

The military defence of our territory was the 
thing that first claimed attention, to this extent 
at least, that there could be no doubt that if we 
were not able to hold secure mihtaiy possession 
of the country, it was of comparatively small im- 
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portance what our ideas might be as affecting 
that portion of our dominions ; the mischiefs fol- 
lowing from such a disturbance as the Sepoy 
mutiny were incalculable, but merely as causing 
pecuniary loss and the dislocation of society, it 
is obvious that the possibility of any recurrence 
of similar risings was quite inconsistent with the 
well-being of our empire in the East. The 
correctness of Colonel Kennedy's views has 
now been demonstrated in all respects, except 
as regards the trial of them in actual warfare, 
for which, happily, no occasion has presented 
itself. It seemed best, in order to convey cor- 
rect ideas of the connection between a well-ar- 
ranged railway system and military occupation 
and defence, to state his views as they were 
originally promulgated. But the magnitude of 
the effects produced and to be produced, in de- 
veloping industrial and commercial resources, and 
in providing suitable means of communication, 
quite equals any military result either already 
accomplished or still to be looked for. 

Colonel Kennedy had addressed a communi- 
cation to the Marquis of Dalhousie when Go- 
vernor-General in 1849, stating his conviction 
that "in whatever view one regards the in- 
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terests of India — ^whether in respect to the appli- 
cation and consoKdation of its military power, 
the efficiency of its Civil Government, the, de- 
velopment of its industrial and mercantile re- 
sources; the advancement of its native popula- 
tion ; or the health and security of its European 
residents — ^the first effectual impulse must consist 
in giving facilities to intercommunication through 
the instrumentality of railways." With regard 
to canals he considers that by means of irriga- 
tion conduits vast results might be accomplished, 
and at comparatively a very small outlay, and 
that while canals for only conducting water are 
very costly, those for the purposes of transit are 
very cheap. 

For the most part, the true way to test works 
designed to promote public improvement, is to 
see whether they can support themselves by their 
own direct returns, which includes, of course, the 
yielding of a net sum at least equal to a suf- 
ficient annual interest upon the outlay. If they 
cannot, they clearly are almost always unsuited 
to the circumstances of the country. Railways, 
indeed, might properly be laid down for military 
purposes, even if they did not produce a sum 
equal to the fair annual interest, but there is no 
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reason to doubt that every railway in Hindostan 
will be productive to this extent in any event, 
and (as has been said) an impression exists 
among well-informed individuals, that eventually 
all those at present in course of c(Mistruction will 
pay the maximum allowed to the shareholders, 
being about double the amount guaranteed by 
Government. But irrigation works yield to Go- 
vernment a return, in particular instances, out of 
all proportion greater than any looked for from 
railways. There is a wide difference of opinion 
as to the return to be anticipated from irrigation 
works; but this much is certain, that few such 
profitable operations can be named as tank irrL- 
gation ; the irrigation carried on by means either 
of old tanks, or newly-constructed ones. It is 
supposed that the substitution in new works of 
irrigation of canals for tanks, is capable of turn- 
ing the quantity of water available to far more 
account, and experience justifies the assertion 
that they are often highly remunerative. They 
have been relied on by our engineers to supply 
the place of tanks in many cases, which was not 
a course of proceeding in favour with the native 
originators of similar undertakings in former 
generations; but there seems to be reason to 
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think that the largest ratio of return, in propor- 
tion to capital, will commonly be in tank irriga- 
tion (whichever mode is calculated to lead to the 
largest general results), if only because tank 
irrigation is particularly confined to limited lo- 
calities, and therefore is likely to be carried out 
specially in those places where the temptation is 
greatest. The construction of an irrigation canal, 
if of any length, must usually necessitate, on the 
other hand, that the wants and capabilities of 
different localities, the bad and the good together, 
are to be taken into account. But this by no 
means infers that as works to be carried out on a 
large scale, either by Government, or by private 
enterprize in conjunction with Government, irri- 
gation canals may not present the most eligible, 
because the widest openings; and perhaps at a 
rate of profit to those taking them up, hardly to 
be attained on a large scale in any other descrip- 
tion of investment. 

Some of the irrigation works undertaken by 
Government have been unfortunate, in having 
caused a larger expenditure than would have 
sufficed had the operations carried on been, in 
the first instance, better understood. Experience 
had to be purchased. But the general result has 
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been attained, that all the irrigation works taken 
together yield a return decidedly greater than 
the yearly interest on the total outlay, at the 
rate paid by Government on their loans (which 
may be taken, on the average of the last thirty 
years, to be 5 per cent. ) ; that this return is increas- 
ing, and that a considerable augmentation is to 
be placed to their credit in the revenue arising 
fix,m taxes of various kinds, more particularly in 
the customs and excise. 

The returns from urigation works are often 
liable to be mixed up with the returns from 
navigable canals, which are very frequently con- 
structed along with them, or form part of them ; 
the object, in many instances, being to use the 
canals both for conveying water and for the 
purposes of navigation. The propriety of thus 
using them has been questioned, for there ob- 
viously may be a deficiency of water for naviga- 
tion, if it is largely absorbed by distribution 
over land; and Colonel Kennedy believed that 
the whole revenue of India could not ramify 
irrigation to the extent required, either to fer- 
tilise her arid districts or to economise her enor- 
mous waters by the instrumentality of navigation 
canals, with all their costly lochs, &c. It does 
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not follow, however, that such works could not 
be carried out with borrowed money to any 
desired extent, for care can be taken in each 
instance (as in any other matter of business) to 
see that there is proper security to warrant the 
outlay. Though, according to the judgment of 
many, the investment of money on a large scale 
in navigation canals would be undesirable, others 
entertain just as strong a prepossession in their 
favour. Sir Arthur Cotton, who has achieved 
greater success in conducting operations con- 
nected with throwing water over land than any 
other individual, gives utterance to a conviction 
widely differing from the conclusions of those 
who mistrust navigation canals ; and certainly it 
is often observable that men of the highest mark 
entertain each their own persuasion with regard 
to Indian topics with an intensity that makes 
little allowance for views opposed to their own. 
Experience alone can afford the means of arriv- 
ing at a decision which shall not be questioned ; 
but this much has already been demonstrated, 
that railways, and irrigation works, and navigable 
canals also, pay adequately, when judiciously 
planned and executed, and that so large is the 
aid derived by the military and civil administra- 
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tion of the country from the railway network even 
as already established, that it has been shown to 
be a safe and satisfiujtory basis for carrying out 
the future proceedings of Government in deve- 
loping the resources of India; very much by 
reason of the degree in which it justifies confi- 
dence in the permanence of the present order of 
things, and thus affords security for the lajdng 
out of large amounts in the prosecution of these 
enterprizes. 

So long ago as in the year 1854, Sir A. Cotton 
stated that the returns from forty irrigation works 
in the Madras Presidency, including all those of 
any consequence which had been executed there 
during fourteen years, had been on the average 
70 per cent, (a few failures being included), up 
to the presentation of a Report which he quotes, 
and that at the time when he wrote, the returns 
must have been at least 100 per cent, on the out- 
lay ; the average being taken from the year of the 
execution of the works, and he represents that 
there was also an increase in the indirect taxes, 
induced by an increase of revenue from all articles 
paying duly. Nothing has since occurred to 
justify any doubt that this rate of return has been 
maintained, and it may be taken as a very common 
rate yielded by irrigation works. .M 
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Common sense declares plainly enough, that 
better openings for employing capital advantage- 
ously must be presented in a country ahnost in a 
state of nature, and occupied by an abundant and 
industrious population, than can be expected in 
one where the most inviting openings have been 
taken advantage of, such as Great Britain; or 
where there is a deficient supply of labour, such 
as a newly-planted colony in a territory formerly 
uninhabited. 

Comparison is frequently most instructive, 
when there is a wide divergence of circumstances, 
provided proper allowance is made for the diver- 
gence, and that no features either of difference or 
resemblance are allowed to mislead. India is even 
still, comparatively poor, because being very much 
without any substitute for human labour, all that 
its inhabitants can do is barely to provide neces- 
saries for themselves, and to meet the burthens 
of taxation. England is wealthy, and possesses 
an enormous surplus income, because with, per- 
haps, 25,000,000 of people, as much is done (in- 
dependently of what may be called the productive 
machinery of manufactures), by the aid of internal 
lines of communication, docks, and ports, as could 
be accomplished by 200,000,000 of people, if 
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they had to manage everything by manual labour, 
assisted by bullocks, as in India. The services 
performed by machinery and physical agents 
strongly resemble those rendered by slaves among 
the nations of antiquity, but the economical, as 
well as the moral, results are far more valuable 
than those of slave labour. The population of 
Britain having, therefore, the benefit of the work 
performed to such a prodigious extent, beyond 
what could be effected by their unassisted efforts, 
there is a vast amount exchangeable for other 
things than mere necessaries, and above what is 
requisite for meeting the calls of taxation. On a 
larger scale, because the population is larger, India 
will become rich like England, whenever appli- 
ances similar to those existing in England make 
labour equally productive. 

Sir Arthur Cotton, to whom the author is in- 
debted for many of the ideas here advanced, 
though he has felt compelled in some instances to 
modify them, states the following as some English 
rates for conveyance : — 

Mito per Ton. 

Liverpool to Manchester, 3d. Railway, 
London to Birmingham, OJd. Canal, 
Liverpool to Birmingham, IJd. Railway, 
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and asks what would be the diminutioii of traffic, 
if the cost were suddenly increased eight-fold ? 
This much is certain, that it could not exist as it 
does now. In considering, however, the case of 
India, it ought to be remembered, that important 
as is the cheapness of carriage in England, it is 
yet more important in India, because the distances 
are greater, and the articles to be moved very 
largely consist of raw produce. Each new line, 
either of railway or of water communication, taps 
some hitherto inaccessible district ; when new 
lines are opened, cotton is grown where it never 
was grown before, and in determining the pro- 
bable results of forming a new line, it is not so 
important to consider what is the actual traffic, as 
to ascertain the prices of staple articles at its 
different points. 

A startling fact is mentioned by Sir A. Cotton, 
which exhibits in the strongest possible light the 
loss to the country from the want of good com- 
munication. He says that almost the whole of the 
manure of India is consumed as fiiel. This use 
of manure for fuel is not for want of fuel of other 
kinds ; it is solely for want of cheap transit. 
Were the forest and coal districts laid open by 
cheap transit, all the manure would be devoted to 
restoring the land. 
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The British Empire is one great whole ; it 
consists of a black half and a white half. Whether 
India shall be preserved from &mine, and have 
cheap carriage and abundant crops, and whether 
Britain shall have an adequate supply of raw pro- 
duce, and a reliable market for manu&ctures to 
an indefinitely increased extent, concerns every 
man, woman, and child, botb in India and in 
Britain, for the interests and trade of India and 
Britain are intimately interwoven and united. 

The income of the Godavery district is expected 
to be increased seven fold when the water is all 
distributed, and a surmise has been made, that 
the British imports into India would soon amount 
to £100,000,000, if a similar increase took place 
in all parts of the country. They had increased 
to £21,000,000 m 1861, fix)m £7,000,000 m 1850. 

There is no room for doubt that water-carriage 
is infinitely cheaper than any other kind of car- 
riage, and Sir Arthur Cotton's fects and figures 
may not be questioned; but the point which in 
most instances practically determines the choice, 
in deciding as to the construction of works be- 
tween navigation canals and railways is this, as to 
whether the circumstances are such as to justify 
Government in making a navigation canal, not- 
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withstanding the fact that it is not prepared 
to establish them generally, and notwithstanding 
also the general agreement of opinion now arrived 
at that, for military purposes, railways are prefer- 
able. In particular cases, natural advantages and 
the facilities obtainable for commerce, will cause 
navigation canals to be made, as in the instance 
of the Ganges canal. More commonly, however, 
there can be little doubt that the urgent need of 
railways for the general purposes of administra- 
tion, the improvement of the country, and above 
all, for its military defence, together with the 
difficulty or impossibility of constructing them as 
rapidly as they are required, must induce Govern- 
ment to bestow on them a greater portion of its 
available means than can be applied to any other 
engineering object; indeed probably to do so 
almost exclusively for some time to come. The 
only course by which this can be avoided is, by 
encouraging private enterprise, and thus enlarging 
the amount of resources available for advancing 
the improvement of India. The encouragement 
of private enterprise at present would infer the 
extension of the guarantee system, which finds 
no favour in the eyes of those now charged with 
the management of Indian affairs, and is not 
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likely to do so till the pressure, induced by the 
indefinite delay of works which ought to be exe- 
cuted, leads to an outcry sufficient to bring about 
an alteration of views. The distress produced by 
the want of an adequate supply of cotton in Lan- 
cashire has already caused a considerable modifica- 
tion of opinion in those who hold the directing 
power both in the Council of India and at Calcutta. 
It is a question of pressure and of available 
resources, and of the soundness of the principles 
acted on. No one has any desire but to do what 
is best, however unfortunate are the results some- 
times experienced, as in the case of the Orissa 
&mine, in which above 1,500,000 people died, 
which horrible calamity might have been pre- 
vented had the district in which it occurred been 
supplied with suitable appliances for distributing 
water over the land ; which might, on the evident 
approach of actual scarcity, have been mitigated 
by providing suitable means for supplying the 
inhabitants with food, when their district was 
evidently condemned to suffer, in consequence of 
having been neglected; and whichj in point of 
facty was circumscribed in its extent by the opera- 
turns of a company (the East India Irrigation 
C(nnpa/ny) formed for carrying out irrigation 
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works^ and which had laid out a large sum in 
the construction of these works^ finally approved 
of by the Government Engineering Department. 
Wherever this Company were engaged in carrying 
out their works, the Orissa femine did not extend. 
Could the benefits of private enterprise be more 
plainly marked ? 

In the Times in September, 1868, a letter was 
printed bearing the signature "Private Enter- 
prise," well understood to proceed from the pen 
of an individual more competent, perhaps, than 
any other man in the City of London, to detail 
facts with regard to the appUcation of private 
enterprise to the carrjdng out of works in India. 
The following extract bears on this subject : — 

"In November, 1861, Lord Canning, the then 
Governor- General of India, whose policy with 
reference to the construction of works for irriga- 
tion by English capital and joint-stock companies 
was truly Hberal, sound, and statesmanUke, after 
much dehberation, and after consulting with those 
most competent to advise, entered into a contract 
with the East India Irrigation Company for the 
supply of works to the province of Orissa, the 
terms of which deed were at the time considered, 
and have since proved to be amply sufficient for 
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the protection of every public interest ; and also 
satisfactory to the company and to English capi- 
talists, for the required fiinds were thereunder 
readily subscribed in England. Lord Canning 
saw that this should be merely a commence- 
ment in the right direction, and that upon success 
attending the efforts of that, his pilot company, 
the vast private treasures of the mother-country, 
awaiting secure and profitable investment, would 
flow to India instead of to half-civilized countries 
unconnected with England in streams never ceas- 
ing, and that although even that source would 
not be sufficient to provide all the numerous and 
gigantic works absolutely required to cover and 
protect the enormous area now untouched, it 
would materially aid the Government, and confer 
very extensive and permanent local benefits ; and 
at the same time present a safe investment for 
the surplus capital of the ruling race. He there- 
fore publicly expressed a hope that the contract 
then executed by him would prove the forerunner 
of many others of a similar character. 

" To make preliminary and working surveys 
and plans, and to determine a scheme of works 
for a territory so large as Orissa, was, of course, a 
work of time ; but these were entered upon with 
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that spirit and energy which exclusively belong 
to private enterprise, and in 1863 actual execu- 
tive labours were commenced. 

*'Now I desire to draw especial attention to 
the real public benefits which have been ahready 
conferred by the operations thus wisely sanctioned 
by Lord Canning, as at this moment it is highly 
important that they should be known and well 
understood in a national sense. 

"For many years prior to 1861, Orissa had 
been the source of extreme anxiety and of great 
expense to the Government, arisiag from its pecu- 
liar state of subjection to floods and drought each 
in their turn, and almost annually destroyiug life 
and property largely, and rendering agriculture a 
mere speculation or game of hazard only. The 
city of Cuttack, the capital of the province, had 
long been considered in imminent peril of being 
swallowed by the Mahanuddy (that is Great 
River,) which, dividing itself into two unequal 
branches at that point, encloses the town on either 
side ; and duriag the time of floods threatened to 
engulf the whole, the tongue of land upon which 
the city stands being several feet below the river, 
so that each year its certain destruction was 
anticipated with dread. The Government had 
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directed inquiry upon inquiry; reports and re- 
commendations had been made to them without 
number, but nothing had been decided upon — 
the usual result in such cases. However, before 
the Irrigation Company had been at work eighteen 
months, embankments of a massive, well-con- 
structed, and thoroughly effective character were 
by them erected around this before apparently 
doomed city, and Cuttack is now admitted to be 
in a state of perfect safety for the future. Be- 
yond this one important public benefit the same 
joint-stock association has now — within three years 
— constructed enormous stone weirs (anicuts) 
regulating the flow of the Mahanuddy, large 
masonry head-works, and sections of irrigating 
canals, affording lines of navigation also, by which 
more than 130,000 acres of land are commanded 
for irrigation, upon which food for upwards of 
160,000 adults can even at the present, or 
rather, past rate of production be realized ; there" 
fore the company may now, with proud satisfac- 
tion say, * This otherwise fine province which has 
been annually subject to these dreaiul visitations, 
under one of which its population is being para- 
lyzed and more than decimated, has been made by 
us, so &.r as human precautions and human means 
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can make it safe, entirely safe and free im the 
future. ' 

" Now all this pubhc good has been secured by 
a wise resolve of Lord Canning to accept an avail- 
able means of good. The contract intended by 
him as such has in deed and in truth proved a 
veritable model deed, worthy to be established and 
extensively adopted. No difficulties have arisen 
under it, no possibility of oppression or extortion ; 
the Government and the Company have both 
found itsiiprovisions sufficient admirably to effect 
lall they have desired. The fixing of a price for 
the water to be supplied, the collection of that 
price from the cultivators, the regulation of the 
supply— all these have been amicably and satis- 
factorily arranged by its conditions; and from 
this time forward Orissa has a prospect of advanc- 
ing solid prosperity before her, in contrast with 
the misery and degradation of the past, and the 
Government will also gain largely — as largely, in 
fact, directly and indirectly, as they would had 
they themselves executed the works instead of 
the company, and this without risk or without 
the expenditure of capital on their part, in addi- 
tion to which the loyalty of the people is insured 
in a gratifying manner. 
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"Here, then, be it known, is plainly shown 
what is now required of Lord Cranbome (at 
that time Secretary for India) if he desires to 
gain the praise or thanks of his country. Let 
him only announce that he will encourage private 
enterprise; that to all who may seek to apply 
English capital to works of irrigation in India he 
will grant the same terms as have been granted 
to the East India Irrigation Company; and, in 
addition, let him turn a deaf ear to those who, 
tainted, possibly unknown to themselves, with 
the old civilian exclusive policy, protest against 
the employment of any other agency than that of 
the local Government; and, above all, let him 
personally investigate and understand the &cts 
for himself, and he will inevitably regenerate 
India, and secure the hearty approval of all. 
He will, I am convinced, soon arrive at the con- 
clusion that, even with the joint and energetic 
action of Government and private enterprise, 
there will remain, after many years, much still 
to be done to make the work perfect, and that 
therefore it is his paramount duty to do all in his 
power to welcome the wealth of England to 
assist in the repression of famine and the be- 
stowal of prosperity where millions of our feUow- 
creatures are dependent upon hia «iJC»l\oxia " 
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All this was perfectly true when written, bat 
there is room for doubt as to whether the conces- 
8ion of terms similar to those ammged between 
Lord Canning and the East India Irrigation 
Company would now suffice to cause the invest- 
ment of English money in enterprises of the same 
nature. It having become manifest that the 
works of the Company had been satisfiactorily 
executed, at the very moment when a good — 
a large return — might naturally have been 
reckoned on by the shareholders (without the 
expectation of which they, of course, never 
would have laid out their capital in India), 
Government made a proposal to purchase their 
property. A proposal from Government cannot 
always safely be rejected, and it was not deemed 
advisable to reject the terms which Government 
saw its way to accede to, so the property was 
sold at a slight profit upon the outlay which 
had been incurred. Lord Craribome {now Lord 
Salisbury) did not^ unfortunately^ as he had 
been counselled to do in the letter already qitoted^ 
" turn a deaf ear to those who^ tainted^ possibly 
unknown to themselves^ with the old civilian exclu- 
sive policy^ protest against the employment of any 
other agency than that of the local Government.^^ 
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Government having purchased the works of 
the East India Irrigation Company, private en- 
terprize is, so far, at an end in the locality where 
they were carried on. 

The East India Company, perhaps, forgetful 
that their own origin was derived from private 
enterprize, termed all those persons interlopers 
who were engaged in trade in India, but were 
unconnected with themselves and with their 
monopoly, and the old jealousy of interlopers 
entertained by the Company and by their ser- 
vants has been said still to survive in the Council 
of India, which in a great degree is composed of 
those who formerly were employed by that cele- 
brated Corporation. Those engaged in private 
trade were the interlopers first complained of; 
the old India House contrived to produce the 
impression at home that the settlers were an ex- 
tremely unquiet body of would-be slave owners ; 
that politically they were highly injurious; and 
that their presence might very well be spared. 
Trade, however, was more benefited by the exer- 
tions of these useless interlopers than by any 
other one cause. The missionary, at last, became 
the worst of all interlopers, according to the 
views of the " traditional policy," as it was called^ 
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— the men who introduced the printing press 
education, and the Bible, who secured instruction 
for the bulk of the people, and compelled the sup- 
pression of Suttee, were all missionaries, inter- 
lopers of the very most unbearable description. The 
India House was obliged, by the unmistakable 
utterances of public opinion in England, by de- 
grees to allow of comparatively free action for 
them all; its own system broke down in the 
Sepoy Mutiny, and it never had to tolerate an 
irrigation company, or any except most restricted 
sales of land. When the Government was led, 
by proceedings adopted in England (chiefly in 
Lancashire), to acquiesce in the sale of land, the 
whole system complained of as being obstructive 
had to give way. Fragments of it and jealousies 
may survive, but the era of reform on a grand 
scale then commenced; the action of British 
sentiment became direct and potent; and, while 
it is gratifying to feel well assured that it will 
hereafter prove as it has already proved irre- 
sistible, just acknowledgments are due to the 
many eminent and patriotic men who are in the 
Council of India, for the efforts made to serve 
their country, and very emphatically for acting 
with the steadiness and energy demanded by the 
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magnitude of the interests committed to their 
charge; a steadiness and energy adequate to 
check when requisite the desire for experiment 
which is ever more likely to inspire a movement 
party than those on whom devolve the responsi- 
bilities of office. That the Council of India 
and Secretary for India, in their joint action, 
pursue a course calculated to promote the wel- 
fare of the British empire, so &r as it rests with 
them to do so, the results already attained attest 
with an accumulated weight of unerring evi- 
dence. They are ready to learn from experience, 
and doubtless will soon see their way more 
clearly than^ they as yet can, as to how all 
incidental arrangements may be best carried out, 
in connexion with plans for distributing water to 
the cultivators of the soil. It is asserted that 
difficulties might sometimes be apprehended, in 
cases where such incidental arrangements had to 
be made by any party except the Government. 

Notwithstanding the confidence justly to be 
reposed in the tried capacity of some of the mem- 
bers of the Council of India, the introduction into 
it of men virtually representing the commercial 
and manufacturing interests vitally affected by 
their relations with our Eastern territories is 
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much to be desired. Difficulties there are that 
have hitherto prevented this fipom being brought 
about ; difficulties growing chiefly out of the dis- 
inclination of individuals of large fortune, if in 
business, to afford the time required for attend- 
ance in London, and it is the circumstance of 
being in business which would be the qualifica- 
tion in the case of individuals thought of for 
seats in the Council, in pursuance of the states- 
manlike views promulgated, not long since, at 
Manchester, with universal approval by the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. Still, of such vital and press- 
ing urgency is it to secure judicious treatment 
for questions relating to private eriterprise, that 
we must hope that the pressure of necessity 
will in time overcome these difficulties, and it 
certainly will do so, if in no other manner, at 
least by causing those with whom the selection 
rests to be aU the less fastidious in their choice 
of members of Council. It must never be for- 
gotten that, as has been said, wherever the East 
India Irrigation Company were enabled to carry 
on their operations^ the Famine^ known as the 
Orissa Famine^ did not extend^ and that if effec- 
tive encouragement had been given to Private En- 
terprise^ it would not have occurred at alL The 
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fact that when it did occur it was intensified 
by the unfortunate course adopted by Govern- 
ment, and by the absence of sufficient means of 
communication, does not militate against what is 
here asserted. An infusion into the Council of 
men unaffected by the "traditional policy" is 
urgently demanded. {See Appendix B.) 

The line of conduct pursued by the CouncU 
with respect to the East India Irrigation Com- 
pany has so seriously discouraged the ideas once 
entertained of executing works by means of pri- 
vate enterprise, that private enterprise must be 
deemed to be out of the question, unless a Go- 
vernment guarantee is given, very much of the 
nature of that afforded to railways. 

Railways would never have been constructed 
except by private enterprise, and with the aid of 
a guarantee. It was requisite for the defence of 
the country that they should be constructed, and 
the thing has been done. If irrigation works 
are not constructed largely, the people will liter- 
ally die by millions of &mine, as they have done 
hi^erto, and irrigation works do not seem likely 
to be constructed to any adequate extent, unless 
by private enterprise, and with the aid of a 
guarantee; persons interested in India may rea- 
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sonably and anxiously ask, tmU the thing be 
done? 

It rests with the British Grovemment and Le- 
gislature to decide. While the local Administra- 
tion in India talk about executing such works, 
the people wiU die of femine from time to time, 
as they did in the instance already adduced of 
the Orissa famine. 

Such works ought to be carried on by the in- 
vestment of capital, not by the expenditure of 
surplus revenue. If surplus revenue is looked 
to, it will be otherwise applied, to meet the press- 
ing necessities of the day, as has been the case 
hitherto. For various reaSons, the institution of 
a Board of Public Works and Colonization is 
much to be desired. If to such a Board the lay- 
ing out of a specified sum each year were com- 
mitted (say £4,000,000), and the payment of 
the money into their hands were secured, public 
works would be carried out in the most effective 
manner. But there is only one way in which 
such a sum is likely to be raised by such a 
Board, and that is by giving guarantees to under- 
takings to be executed under their auspices. 

The funds raised under guarantee for railways 
are placed in the treasury for specified purposes. 
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and through the periods of commotion and dan- 
ger which have intervened since these works 
were undertaken, have always been available to 
be applied accordmg to their proper destination. 
Money has been raised by the Companies year by 
year, and operations have never been suspended 
for want of pecuniary resources. The history of 
those public works which remained in the hands 
of Government (and notably of irrigation works), 
shows that this would not have been so had the 
execution of these enterprises entirely depended 
on Governmental agency. 

The colonization of districts by Europeans or 
Asiatics is so intimately connected with the con- 
struction of public works, that both should be 
under the supervision of the same Board. 

Such a Board could very well arrange that a 
register for shares, and stock, and debentures 
should exist in India (at each Presidency), as 
well as in England. This would cause a large 
increase in the amount of Indian capital invested 
in guaranteed securities, ^diich has very gene- 
raUy^ by men of the hi^iest authority, been 
deemed a inatter of great moment. 

Tke iq^p(nnim€nt of a Mkugter of Qnnmer^ 
AgrieiJtture would he a measure very nmdt ^ Ae 
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same nature as the institution of a Board of Public 
Works and Colonization. He might perhaps be a 
memher of it^ or be its president. 

The opportunities for profitably investing capi- 
tal in India are immense, and indefinite in extent, 
but at present, on account of considerations re- 
lating to the fecility of obtaining money in 
London, it may be best to limit our expectations 
(or rather aspirations, for the thing will too pro- 
bably not be done), to carrying on works to the 
extent of £4,000,000 in each year. The results 
already ascertained leave no doubt of the ade- 
quate profits to be derived by individual investors, 
and of the unusually large profits to be derived 
by the Indian community from judicious invest- 
ments, by an augmentation both of revenue and 
resources, in addition to direct returns. To de- 
velop the resources of India ought to be the 
object kept in view by Government, far more 
than any idea of increasing trade with Central 
Asia, where it will be stopped by Kussia, whose 
conmierce is identified with her political power, 
and will be artificially supported to any extent. 
Russian preponderance throughout Central Asia 
will be complete, and this infers that Russian 
commerce will there exclude all rivalry. Chinese 
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commerce with India is certain to be checked in 
a similar manner, though not in the same degree, 
and may probably be chiefly managed in accord- 
ance with American influence. 

In the earlier part of the year 1869, a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Society of Arts, held 
numerous conferences in London, for the discus- 
sion of subjects connected with the Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce of our Indian Empire. The 
proceedings of this Committee fiilly supported 
the character long admitted to belong to the 
Society, of representing a larger amount of prac- 
tical science than is elsewhere to be met with in 
this country, and of being the chief centre of in- 
formation on those topics of general utility which 
are included within the scope of its Charter. The 
remarkable manner in which it has been able to 
originate some of the grandest enterprises of our 
age, especially when acting under the guidance 
of its President, the late lamented Prince Consort, 
is known to everyone, and the instance of the 
Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, 
which was at first arranged in the rooms of this 
Society, not only under his auspices, but mainly 
by himself^ will present itself to the recollection 
of all. Its illustrious President achieved the 
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highest grade of personal reputation as other men 
do, by being in a pre-eminent degree suited to 
his age and nation, and representing their pecu- 
liar forces, but he enjoyed one distinction which 
was very lingular in attaining this highest grade 
of peJnJ ^tion without havi^been^ 
a native of that country with which he was after- 
wards identified. 

Never has the Society of Arts taken up a 
worthier topic than that which they referred to 
the Committee alluded to — ^the Arts, Manufexj- 
tures, and Commerce of our Indian Empire. The 
immensity of that empire, and its importance to 
the prosperity of the nation at large, render the 
matters discussed things of the gravest concern 
to every inhabitant of the British Isles ; and it is 
only to be regretted that this truth (it is literally 
a home truth) is not as vividly or as generally 
appreciated as could be desired. Such inter- 
changes of sentiment, however, as those referred 
to, carried on as all discussions are which have 
been originated at the invitation of the Society, 
by men competent from their position to do them 
justice, cannot fail to enlighten the public mind, 
and to be productive of commensurate benefit. 
Lancashire is perhaps as much affected as India 
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itself by Indian legislation ; that legislation often 
makes the whole difference between starvation 
and plenty, by reason of the commercial depen- 
dence of one upon the other, and particularly 
because of the cotton supply from India being that 
at present of the principal importance, as it must 
in many respects be deemed to be. The moral 
aspects of our duties with regard to India are as 
momentous and as vast as any material interests ; 
but politics and moral considerations are very 
apt to be based on material interests, and it is for 
the most part a test of safety that they should be 
80 based, when a care for material interests is not 
permitted to interfere with principles approved 
by conscienlious conviction and the teachings of 
experience. It is a certain &ct, that up to the 
present moment the civilisation of India has ad- 
vaoced, step by step, equally with the recognition 
of our duty to act towards that great Dependency, 
in accordance with the dictates of our own sense 
of what is morally right, i.e. according to Chris- 
tian morality ; in other words, to pursue a Chris- 
tian policy. This does not necessitate the inter- 
fering with others, so as to be opposed to the 
widest toleration, ftuAer than is called for in 
obvious cases, such as in preventing the bunung 
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of widows. Grime is not to be tolerated, even 
when veiled under the name of religious prin- 
ciple, or the assertion of religious convictions. 

The Committee of the Society of Arts resolved 
on June 17th — 

" That the Council of the Society move the 
Indian Government to offer a money premium 
for the best manual on * Tea Cultivation,' afford- 
ing the greatest information to the intending 
planter. 

"That the Council of the Society move the 
Government of India to take steps for providing, 
by means of a Department of Agriculture, or 
otherwise, for the diffusion of information and 
for the encouragement of productions, after the 
manner of France and other countries. The 
subjects to which such recommendation would 
more particularly apply are — Information regard- 
ing waste lands and the opportunities for acquir- 
ing or renting them ; the various methods of agri- 
culture which are or might be adopted in India ; 
agricultural results and statistics ; the use of 
manures; the cultivation of tea, coffee, cotton, 
silk, wool, and the other staples." 

Soon afterwards, the Secretary of State for 

-^ ArfiTvU? received an influential 
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depatafaon from the Council of the Society and 
the Indian Committee; a good deal of discussion 
took place on the topics brought forward, and 
a promise was given on the part of Govern- 
ment at once to refer the recommendation as to 
the creation in India of a Department of Agricul- 
ture, to Lord MayO| as Viceroy. The principles 
put forward by the Committee of the Society were 
admitted to be indisputable, but the application 
of them appeared to be a matter demanding a 
good deal of consideration. In reference to this 
particular branch of the subject, the Duke of 
Argyll, with great good sense, replied — 

^^ There was no doubt whatever of the immense 
benefit which had been derived in this country, 
even, from the establishment of voluntary agri- 
cultural societies. The Highland Society had had 
a very powerful effect upon the agriculture of the 
country, and the corresponding society in England 
had also done a great deal of good. He was 
afraid there were not the same materials in India 
tost getting up a purely voluntary association of 
such a character, but the intelligence and educa- 
tion of the native princes were now so much im- 
proving that he was not at all sure that, with 
taotne assistance from the Government, some such 
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«.^«on could not be es^blished, and p^bap 
that would be the best way of setting about it. 
He would, at any rate, communicate with Lord 
Mayo upon the subject immediately. From what 
had been said by the gentlemen who had addressed 
him, he did not conceive that the present applica- 
tion was made in any spirit of accusation of the 
Government of India, and certaLoly he was not 
about to take an apologetic tone ; but it so hap- 
pened that, having been examining certain sta- 
stistics with a view to a financial statement, he 
found that in the decennial period since the 
mutiny, the purely agricultural products — ex- 
clusive of opiimi, which beiag a Government 
monopoly, and in other respects exceptional, he 
omitted — had increased nearly £23,000,000 in 
declared value. A very large proportion of this 
amount represented cotton, for in one year the 
amount was £10,000,000, and iq another year it 
was still more. The export of graia had also 
largely increased, showing that the agricultural 
prosperity of India was rapidly progressing. Then 
there were several items which were compara- 
tively new, as oil-seeds, wool, cofiee, tea, jute, all 
of which had only appeared in any quantity since 
the mutiny, but they now figured for about two 
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and a half millions. This comparison was not 
taken in any extraordinary year, but represented 
the increase in the last year, for which they had 
complete returns, 1866-7, over the year before the 
mutiny, 1856-7. If an exceptional year were 
taken, when the stimulus of extraordinary prices 
operated, the result would be still more astonish- 
ing, for during one year of the American war, the 
increase of exports was £27,000,000, the total 
amount being £41,000,000, of which £31,000,000 
represented cotton alone." 

The Author feels justified in expressing a very 
decided opinion, that the appointment of a Minister 
of Commerce and Agriculture^ as President of a 
Board of Public Works and Colonization in IndiOj 
teould best meet the requirements of the case. In 
this view he is fortified by the judgment of in- 
dividuals weU qualified to arrive at a trustworthy 
condusum, fi\)m their acquaintance with the ad- 
ministrative details connected with Indian affidrs, 
but is inclined to base the statement of this opinion 
entirely on the common sense of the matter, which 
is, that it is impracticable to prevail with a man 
of ability, weU known, tried, and appreciated in 
England, to go to India, unless he is to occupy a 
prcMninent station To have such a man in the 
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position of Minister of Commerce and Agricaltm^ 
and President of a Board of Public Works and 
Colonisation, is the first condition of success, and 
the creation of a separate department for the 
management of the business which would devolve 
upon it is requisite if the businlBSS is to be done 
well ; indeed, it is requisite, if the business is to be 
done at aU, so far as a great portion of it is con- 
cerned, since unless accounts, for the industrial 
operations now intended to be carried on, can be 
kept distinct, and manifestly distinct from the 
general Government expenditure, the operations 
will, many of them, from time to time, be starved 
for want of money, and the difficulties of obtain- 
ing money will be enhanced, from want of con- 
fidence. Private enterprise cannot be superseded 
in India, without sacrificing what has been the 
mainspring of British energy and success every- 
where else in the world, but if it is to be super- 
seded in India, at least let us possess in its stead 
a Govermental Administration which will do its 
business well ; comparatively circumscribed, as 
may be its sphere, until private enterprise is again 
taken into alliance with Government to provide 
for necessities, perhaps as pressing as was the 
need for constructing railways, and thus placing 
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the military defence of the country on a secure 
foundation. Such necessities will probably pre- 
sent themselves, in consequence of continued delay 
in executing the enormous works of various kinds 
still called for, and in consequence also of Indian 
femines, arising in part from our allowing the 
irrigation works to fall into decay, which were 
provided by the foresight and piety of the princes 
of former days, whom we call barbarous; the 
Hindoos esteem them differently, and consider 
that the execution of such works is so nujritorious, 
as to secure for those who originate them (eternal 
happiness. Nothing so comes home to the na- 
tive mind, as thus conferring b(?n(;fit on man- 
kind. 

One of the things most dwelt on in the (con- 
ferences of the Indian Committee of the Society 
of Arts to which allasion has l^een rnarJe was the 
colonizatioii by Europeans or A.siatlcs of hill dlj^ 
tricts, and of districts which without (jr^ing ac- 
tually amongst hills, are at an el^^vation of frr>m 
3,000 to 4,000 feet alx>ve the fe^^a. The im- 
portance of such a cokmization m universally 
admitted, but a difference exL^tn arn/>ng weU- 
infomied fenrms as to the extent Uj wluch it <***fc 
be ewUAXkbeA OMmizsaioa it iLe peo^fio;: aauL 

^ 
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settling of a country, and there is no doubt that 
the application of labour and capital to the loca- 
lities whose capabilities were debated must be 
productive of many advantages to India. Any 
land increases in productiveness pretty nearly in 
proportion to the labour and capital expended on 
it. The districts spoken of would yield profit- 
able crops, tea, coffee, cinchona, silk, and some 
other products of temperate climates, and a small 
portion only of their surface is at this moment 
under cultivation. Everyone agrees that so far 
as the colonization of these districts can be 
effected, good will have been accomplished. 
There is an. immense extent of jungle which if 
cleared would in all respects present a most 
tempting field for settlement. The success of the 
exertions first made^ where few obstacles have to he 
overcome^ will^ it may be supposed^ in a great de- 
gree^ determine how far colonizing operations shall 
be extended. 

Colonizing operations in India in a very pecu- 
liar manner depend on establishing the means of 
communication with whatever locality may be 
thought of, as offering inducements for under- 
taking them. The opening up of a locality in 
the first instance, and the subsequent develop- 
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ment of its resources, for the most part are alike 
affected by the existence of facile means of tran- 
sit. The Indian Government have at length 
become alive to this fact, and a railway is in- 
tended to be constructed to Darjeeling in Bengal, 
which shall open up a district fitted for the loca- 
tion of Europeans, and for the cultivation of the 
products of temperate climates; and another to 
the Neilgherry hills in the Madras Presidency, 
where such operations have already been carried 
out to a greater extent than in any other part 
of India. 

In Central India more land is available for 
similar purposes than in all other localities put 
together, but it is extremely unhealthy, and until 
it is cleared of jungle the expectation must be 
vain that there could be any European coloniza- 
tion. In considering the probability of any such 
colonization being advantageously effected it ought 
to be borne in mind that a fiir larger number of 
native workmen than of Europeans can often find 
room in a district as yet only partially developed, 
so that there probably will, in such a case, be an 
abundant supply of comparatively cheap labour, 
to be utilized to the utmost by Eiu-opean capital 
and skill. Also, in looking at questions rela^JOJ^ 
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to colonization in India it should ever be remem- 
bered, that it may somedmed be effected merely 
by transferring a native population firom one 
place to another, where climatic reasons might 
render it quite impossible to think of fixing any 
considerable number of the English race, e.g. 
in the localities crenerallv which are suited for 
the groAvth of sugar, cotton, rice, or indigo. 

All these circumstances indicate the propriety 
of dealing ^vith questions arising out of the desire 
to execute public works, and to promote colo- 
niziition, through the medium of a Board ap- 
jK>inted to dcid with these two objects. Thus 
alone can justice be done to them, and to the 
interests involved in their beiiiir so treated as 
shall most conduce to the public welfare. The 
special necessity arising from fimuicial considera- 
tions, for the super\'ision by a Depiirtment of the 
Administration of Public Works in India, has 
been alreaJv alluded to. 

Mr. llvdo Chirke, at whose instance as a mem- 
ber of the Sooietv of Arts the Committee re- 
terrevi to had been apjxnnted. in the conference 
relatmg to hill settlements and Sanitaria, ex- 
pressed his conviction that with districts in the 
hills containing English cities, towns, viUages, 
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and homesteads, of which Simla, Darjeeling, and 
Hope Town are the mere working models, we 
should possess permanent schools for the moral 
regeneration of India, to which the natives would 
resort, and which would act as a salutary cor- 
rective to the vernacular press. A satisfactory 
step in advance has been made in the recent 
settling of English working parties of military 
men at the hill stations, but it is civil coloniza- 
tion which (in Mr. Hyde Clarke's judgment) is 
most energetic, and he has long considered that 
hill settlement, and the measures dependent on 
it, can only be efficiently promoted by the ap- 
pointment of commissioners, on a footing similar 
to that of Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
and that it is chiefly through the subdivision of 
labour and systematic organization that this is to 
be accomplished. 

Sir Vincent Eyre declared at this Conference 
that he had always regarded it as a great mis- 
take that we had not turned our old soldiers to 
some such excellent account, instead of allowing 
them to come home to be half starved on small 
pensions. They would, he thought, be more 
happy and more useful as colonists ; he had been 
much struck with regard to Russian progress in 
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Asia by the circumstance that every step had 
been accompanied by the founding of colonies, 
and he entertained no doubt that it was the true 
mode of procedure, to advance step by step, and 
take root as they went along in the wild coim- 
tries which they overcame. This, we may ob- 
serve, was the course pursued by Alexander the 
Great in his invasion of Central Asia (though 
that it was so does not seem to have impressed 
itself on the mind of Sir Vincent Eyre, or of any 
Indian officer), and constituted, in truth, his 
master idea and the main feature of his policy. 
Our position in India diflFers, it is true, from that 
of Alexander of Macedon, or Alexander of Rus- 
sia in Central Asia, but benefit may be derived 
by us as by them from establishing colonies 
which are to be relied on, and if the Macedonian 
leader deserves praise for asking of his preceptor 
Aristotle (the great master as he has been termed 
by successive generations of our learned men) 
^' what was the best method for colonizing," look- 
ing as he did upon colonization as the most effec- 
tive means for carrying out his designs, we 
certainly shall be inexcusable if we neglect the 
lessons of experience, which have secured for us 
more knowledge from our own success in colo- 
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Tiizing other parts of the world than was ever 
dreamt of by Aristotle. 

Hill colonization in India would make it prac- 
ticable to effect a considerable economy in military 
arrangements, by keeping a smaller nmnber of 
European soldiers than must always be needed, 
if they have not such a support to &11 back on in 
case of necessity as would be always secured by 
the existence of settlements of Europeans, as also 
on the aid always to be derived by a European 
army from a European population, with regard 
to the value of which we learnt some striking 
lessons during the mutiny. There would, fur- 
ther, be a very serious economy in locating inva- 
lided soldiers at hill settlements, when they so 
desired, instead of sending them home, thus 
saving an enormous expenditure, and providing 
handsomely for each soldier thus located, instead 
of, too possibly, only enabling- him to return 
home to die in a workhouse. 

Speaking of Southern India, Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan said : 

" Here there was a solid foundation for com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity, coffee culti- 
vation being the great staple. The produce was 
of excellent quality, and might be grown with 
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profit to any extent, the demand of Europe for 
this article being constantly on the increase, and 
the region suited for coflfee cultivation in Coorg, 
Mysore, Wynad, and the Neilgherry and Tra- 
vancore hills being practically unlimited. Euro- 
pean colonization in the Neilgherries approached 
nearer to the Australian and American type than 
anywhere else in India. Europeans could live 
there out of doors all the year round. The 
climate was invigorating. The residents had 
abundant means of employment and subsistence, 
and the Madras Government had been hberal in 
their arrangements for giving security of tenure 
at moderate quit-rents, in a manner acceptable to 
the planters. A considerable aniount of coloni- 
zation had taken place, and it was still going on 
in a satisfactory manner, through coffee planters, 
through a large number of retired officers, and 
also through the schools, the latter being a very 
interesting feature." 
Again, 

'' Everything appeared to be going on ad- 
mirably. A separate commissionership had been 
estoblished, to give the advantage of local admi- 
nistration; and even if our Indian empire were 
to be rent asunder to-morrow, he beheved an 
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• 

important self-sustaining fragment would be left 
there ; but surviving, as he believed it would, for 
generations to come, and continuing to grow and 
develop, he looked to the Neilgherries as a 
source of solid strength, as a sort of bulwark of 
European power and Christian civilization in the 
south of India." 

A population of about 70,000 has become sub- 
ject to Christian influences in this part of India, 
through the instrumentality of Protestant mis- 
sionaries. This fact renders the justice and 
soundness of Sir Charles Trevelyan's observa- 
tions all the more apparent. 

And again, speaking of military colonization, 
" He thought it a mistake to take any body of 
men whatever, and to turn them into ready-made 
colonists. The work of colonization was one 
which all men were not capable of. It required 
some special personal qualifications, and the man- 
ner in which our English soldiers were cared for 
and looked after was not favourable to the forma" 
tion of the self-reliant habits which are so neces- 
sary for colonists. Of course, a considerable pro- 
portion of European soldiers were qualified to 
become useful and successful colonists, and they 
did become so. They percolated, as it were, into 

4* 
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real colonization ; but to encourage them to settle 
in a body, and to assist them with little outfits^ 
was a mistake. It had been tried, and failed 
over and over again. During his experience at 
the Treasury, two remarkable mstances had come 
under his observations-one in Canada, and the 
other in New Zealand. Both were dead fidlures, 
and he attributed it to the fallacy of supposing 
not merely that military, but that any body of 
men, as a class, were fit to be colonists." 

This emphatically demonstrates the justice of 
Mr. Hyde Clarke's view that civil colonizatiou 
is the most energetic, and demonstrates likewise 
the absolute necessity of having a complicated 
subject of such vast importance and multifarious 
bearings as the colonization of the Hill districts, 
placed under the control of an administrative 
department specially charged with it; but it by 
no means proves that colonies of Europeans, and 
of those possessing European descent themselves, 
or mainly acted on by European influence, would 
not be quite as useful, in a military point of view, 
as the military colonies of Russia or of Austria in 
modem times, or as those of Macedonia in re- 
mote antiquity. The military element would 
not be the least influential in the composition of 
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these Indian colonies, and the principle of mix- 
ture is a principle of strength. In truth, the 
Macedonian colonies in Central Asia were as much 
mixed as any British colonies in India could well 
be, and were accordingly strong, and maintained 
the Grecian sway, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantage under which they laboured of Alexander's 
empire being divided into four distinct portions. 
They finally lost their character (their mark, 
their stamp, according to the literal signification 
of that expressive Greek term), as distinguished 
from that of the populations in the midst of whom 
they had been planted, but they lost it by absorb- 
ing into the polity founded on the teachings of 
Aristotle, that of the surrounding nations — ^bar- 
barians, as a Greek would always have termed 
them. Anglo-Saxon colonization is the great 
feet of the present day, and to compare it or its 
energies with anything developed by the militaiy 
colonies of Russia or Austria, useful as these are 
in their way, would be not only illogical — it 
would be ridiculous. Stilly what is stated by 
experienced men of the benefits to be looked for 
from permanently locating discharged soldiers in 
India is not to be neglected. To locate them in 

favourable situations could not feil to be advan- 

4 * 
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tageous^ so far as its effect was capable of exert- 
ing an influence, and would be a thing of con- 
siderable moment in strengthening our mihtary 
defences.^ 

Up to the present moment, strong as we may 
be, we have taken little root in India. The huge 
cedars to be met with in the Himalayas spread 
vast lateral branches, but take little hold of the 
soil, and when a storm comes they topple over. 
Our position is somewhat similar ; and to fortify 
it, whenever opportunity presents itself, is the 
part of prudence. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke had previously published 
a book (^Colonization^ Defences and Railways in 
our Indian Empire)^ recommending measures for 
giving effect to his ideas respecting the settle- 
ment of Europeans among the Hills^ and the 
development of the adjacent regions. He says 
(pp. 124, 125): 

" The land sales fund would constitute the 

' The Author desires to express his obligations to the Rev. Dr. 
Pusey for much interesting and highly important information brought 
together respecting the Macedonian and other Eastern monarchies, in 
liis Lectures on Daniel tJie Prophet. It is recorded that Alexander was 
more particular as to planting his colonies between the Pass and the 
Indus than anywhere else. This was in the precise locality where we 
arc now particular to place our defences on a strong footing, between 
tlie Khyber Pass and the Indus. 
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basis of the immigration ; and when immigration 
was carried out on an adequate scale, an emigrant 
could be taken to Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, 
as cheaply as to Sydney or Wellington, and could 
be carried up country by emigrant trains as 
cheaply as from New York or Montreal to 
Michigan or Lake Huron- From £14 to £20 
per head would place an assisted immigrant in 
Darjeeling, Simla, or Assam. 

" The more immigrants the more land would 
be sold, and consequently the larger the amount 
of the land sales fund, while a proportional out- 
lay, as in the colonies, on roads, bridges, and other 
necessary woi^ for making the public lands 
available for settlement and sale, would likewise 
enhance the proceeds of the fund. An immigra- 
tion of 50,000 men, women, and children i>er 
year would be within the limits of the ultimate 
progress ; and such numbers would constitute an 
effective and powerful colonization/* 

Bearing in mind that as has been said, the 
success of the exertions first rruuie^ inhere few obstor 
des have to be overcome^ imll, it rnay he supposed^ 
in a great degree determine how far coUndzing 
operations shall be extended^ it is safe to ^Aopt 
these statements of Mr. Hyde Garke as guides ta 
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indicate the objects to be aimed at. In concert 
with the late Mr. Ewart, Mr. Hyde Clarke 
brought the subject of Hill Colonization before a 
committee of the House of Commons, who re- 
ported in its favour, and a pledge was given that 
one-fifth of the troops should in future be kept at 
the hill stations. This pledge has, as yet, been 
only partially acted on; but will, doubtless, be 
adopted to its fullest extent as a rule to be ob- 
served with respect to military cantonments, so 
soon as the requisite arrangements can be made. 

It is asserted on unquestionable authority, that 
two soldiers, at the least, die at the stations in the 
Plains, for one who dies on the hills. 

The three great developments have now been 
described of the material resources of India mainly 
to be relied on as afibrding a basis on which our 
power in the East may be best maintained ; and 
which present besides a sure foundation on which 
our Indian polity may be managed, so as to satisfy 
our national conscience, and secure the most con- 
derable amount of benefit to that portion of man- 
kind who are directly interested, that is to say, 
the inhabitants of Hindostan, and those of the 
British Islands generally. An amount of military 
force adequate for the defence of India against 
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any attack from the north-west, from which 
quarter alone danger is to be apprehended, can 
receive adequate support from the increased re- 
sources to be looked for, our measures of defence 
always resting on the sea-board as their basis. 
Supplies from England can always be thrown in 
from the sea-board; through the Indian Ports 
most frequently, but in the case of actual hostili- 
ties existing, by the action of a fleet whenever it 
may be called for, as it has been called for in our 
expeditions to Persia, Egypt, and Abyssinia. The 
resources of India, when duly brought into play, 
will suffice for the defence of India, and we cdii 
calculate with a precision that is strictly and liter- 
ally mathematical, that the amount of force which 
can be brought to bear on any point by our rail- 
ways, will so far exceed any amount which can 
possibly be brought to bear on the same point 
against us, as to render the idea futile, that we 
shall ever be unable to maintain our position in 
the north-west. Moral and poKtical considera- 
tions, it is true, have to be taken into account, 
which do not admit of mathematical, or of any 
precise calculation; more particularly as to the 
loyality of our Indian populations; as to the 
number of troops requisite to be kept disposable 
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for the garrison service of India, independent of 
any resistance to invasion ; and also as to the ex- 
pense which might have to be incurred by taking 
the steps approved of on the part of those charged 
with the direction of affairs. 

Loyalty, in a sense such as is attached to the 
word in Europe, can hardly be said to exist in 
Hindostan. That chivalrous and energetic prin- 
ciple is absent, which will induce a nation to do 
and dare all for the love of God and country. But 
the native population proved itself, for the most 
part, to be our well wishers at the period of the 
mutiny, though they did not rise as a mass in 
our favour ; it is hardly possible to imagine their 
being hostile to us; and, in point of fact, the 
British Government is day by day acquiring a 
firmer hold on the native mind. In this con- 
dition of things we must look for strength to the 
amount of our available force of various kinds; 
and, if this be kept up to its proper standard, 
there is no reason for apprehension with respect 
to any moral or political contingency. Even the 
([uestions about finance are safely to be dealt with 
by keeping our finances on such a footing as 
commends itself to our British notions of paying 
our way as we go along ; and by augmenting the 
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wealth of India in encouraging the various modes 
of operation^ and of investment which have been 
mentioned. 

Were it not that we have only to provide for 
possible defensive warfare, we could not arrive at 
a trustworthy conclusion as to what it is in our 
power to accomplish. Knowing as we do our 
ground, and the precise end at which we aim, it 
is practicable to calculate with an unusual degree 
of exactness. 

Much as has been said of the improvement 
effected in India by the establishment of adequate 
means of commimication, and by emplojmig capital 
in industrial investment, it is impossible to con- 
vey any definite idea of the enormous growth in 
value of private property, and this must ever be 
the surest foundation of the resources of a state. 
The 700,000 acres of irrigated land in Tanjore, 
for instance, are now sold for at least £2 per acre 
more than before the great works were executed 
there in 1836. The saleable value has been more 
than doubled. Rates of augmentation, on so 
large a scale, when they cannot throughout a vast 
country be made the subject of statistical admea- 
surement, only justify us in asserting that the 
results brought about possess an importance as 
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considerable as regards the resources and the 
well being of a nation, as even a very satisfectory 
increase in the annual revenue paid into the public 
treasury. 

It is difficult, often impossible, for an individual 
to arrive at a decision as to Indian topics, which, 
until tried by experience, can command any gene- 
ral assent of weU-informed men. The suffrage 
of a majority, of course, may often be gained, 
but to command anything like a general assent 
would appear to be peculiarly difficult. This is 
the more remarkable as it arises, not from party 
violence, as vehement diversities of opinion with 
reference to public affairs for the most part do in 
England, but from differences of judgment con- 
scientiously entertained, and entertained with a 
depth of feeling and vigour of sentiment natural 
to men whose lives and energies are absorbed by 
the interest attaching to official avocations to 
which their lives have been devoted. It is such 
public servants that have given India to Britain, 
and it is such who must keep it, and while those 
charged with official responsibilities, or the legis- 
lative conduct of the public business, are bound 
to take care to see their way clearly before they 
commit themselves to any line of proceeding, they 
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and the British nation ought ever to recollect how 
vast a debt of obligation is due to these Indian 
officers, even when ideas advanced with the zeal 
of earnest conviction cannot be adopted. Frank- 
lin speaks of a French lady who wrote to her 
sister that it was very strange that she never 
met with anyone who was invariably right except 
herself, and while it would be unfair too strongly 
to press an analogy between the two cases, this 
much at all events is obvious, that as concerns 
untried questions, when men of the most well- 
known ability and knowledge differ, caution has 
to be practised, until the test cflF experience can 
be exercised ; and that in the meantime, in public 
as in private life, the part of a man of prudence 
is to verify his work as he proceeds; to prove 
that his principles of action are true, if they are 
true, by looking at the results ; and if they are 
not true, then to amend them. The object kept 
in view throughout the preceding pages has been, 
not especially to advocate any theory or theories 
connected with India, but rather to give an ac- 
coimt, so far as was called for, of the circum- 
stances on which the defence of our Eastern 
territories mainly depends, as well as of the solid 
growth in wealth, strength, and material resources, 
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which has been brought about under the auspices 
of British rule in Asia ; and in doing so to trace 
some salient facts as to our religious, moral, 
and political position and prospects in India, con- 
nected as these facts are with our policy as regards 
the Empire at large. Our religious, moral, and 
political position and prospects in India constitute 
the chief points of contact between that great 
subject, the defence of India, and those other 
great subjects with which it is connected. Like 
all topics of immense magnitude, involving ex- 
tended moral considerations, the growth in wealth, 
strength, and material resources which has been 
brought about under the auspices of British rule 
in Asia, may be said to embrace in all its various 
relations and ramifications, connexions more or 
less intimate with all human science. Moral con- 
siderations necessarily involve multifarious rela- 
tions to an indefinite extent, whereas material 
considerations are bounded by material limits, 
except so far as they are connected with moral 
truth. Nothing material, perhaps, has such ex- 
tended and varied relations as the facts relating 
to the possession of the precious metals, involving 
as these facts do questions of finance, which are 
of a moral and political nature. But though 
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questions having a financial bearing with respect 
to India have been treated of at some length, it 
would be an error to direct attention to them as 
being of the most moment.* 

To maintain our positicA of defence is of 
greater moment, than to improve our Indian 
finance, for unless we have a goo^l position of 
defence, no one is likely to care much alx/ut our 
finance. To maintain also that standanl of poli- 
tical ability and military efficiency which acquired 
India is likewise of greater moment. Gold ulti- 
matelv will onlv remain with the strong. 

But aU depends r/n our keeping the command of 
our communications by sea. and f/n our seaboard in 
Asia remaining ataHabie as the Ujuos of any operar 
ticns that may he undertaken by wt.as it has been 
hitharto. 

And in this matter we are exj^osed to a com- 
petition and a rivalry which press us &r more 
immediatelv and more seriouslv. than anvthin^r 
that needs to be ^}SirAeA against in India, or in 
Central A^ia. If' New Zealand. Anstralia. and 
the Cape Colony c^^se to be portions of the British 



* It In* Wea tmavvi 'sot ya^m^ ^^bU grsretf;. ttoc tLe 
prodB0ed<n toe vr^A ^jr^Boan^ hj H^ ynmsaefd % 
withgoidiB tbe;osx«( *t-'1« n tbe form s^fli ovf to be 
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Empire, their seaports will afford the means of 
fitting-out expeditions against our Indian posses- 
sions, and our Indian commerce, and the applica- 
tion against ourselves of the doctrines and prac- 
tice which we established during the late American 
war would be as inconvenient to us, as it would 
be agreeable to large numbers in the United 
States, because of the ideas entertained by them 
as to the retributive justice which they would 
affirm was thus vindicated. All the world knows 
that nothing is more probable than that New 
Zealand, and indeed all our colonies, will before 
long cease to acknowledge the sway of the 
British sceptre, by reason of the line of conduct 
now pursued towards them, the effects of which 
most people in this country deplore, however 
difficult they may consider it to be, either to 
remedy those effects, or to devise a better system 
for regulating the relations to be maintailied be- 
tween the different portions of our dominions. 
However, the loss of the Colonies is not the 
worst thing to be feared. The great danger is that 
many of them may become American. 

In Fraser*s Magazine for January, 1870, there 
is a remarkable article, dealing with the Colonial 
question (or rather the Imperial question as it 
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was more correctly designated by the late Lord 
Palmerston), firom the pen of a remariLable man 
(Mr. J. A. Froude), one who can view current 
events connected with omrselves, in the light of 
history. 

^^ These are not the days for small states : the 
natural barriers are broken down which once 
divided kingdom firom kingdom ; and with the 
interests of nations so much intertwined as they 
are now becoming, everyone feels the benefit of 
belonging to a first-rate power. The German 
States gravitate towards Prussia, the Italians into 
Piedmont. While we are talking of dismember- 
ing our empire, the Americans have made enor- 
mous sacrifices to preserve the unity of theirs. 
If we throw oflF the Colonies, it is at least possible 
that they may apply for admittance into the 
American Union; and it is equally possible that 
the Americans may not refuse them. Canada 
they already calculate on as a certainty. Why 
may not the Cape and Australia and New Zealand 
follow? An American citizen is a more con- 
siderable person in the world than a member erf 
the independent Republic of Capetown or Natal ; 
and should the colonists take this view of thdr 
interests, and should America encourage them. 
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what kind of future would then lie before Eng- 
land ? Our very existence as a nation would soon 
depend upon the clemency of the power which 
would have finally taken the lead from us among 
the English-speaking races. If Australia and the 
Cape were American we could not hold India^ ex- 
cept at the Americans^ pleasure. Our commerce 
would be equally at their mercy ^ and the best pros- 
pect for us would be to be one day swept up into 
the train of the same grand confederacy. 

"It is easy to say that we need not quarrel 
with America, that her interests are ours, that 
we mean to cultivate friendly relations with her, 
with such other commonplaces. From the day 
that it is confessed that we are no longer equal to a 
conflict with her^ if cause of rupture should un- 
happily arise^ our sun has set: we shall sink as 
Holland has sunk into a community of harmless 
traders^ and leave to others the place which once we 
held^ and have lost the energy to keep. 

" Our people are generally too much occupied 
with their own concerns to think of matters which 
do not personally press upon them ; and our rela- 
tions with the Colonies have drifted into a condition 
which it is agreed on all sides must now be modified 
in one direction or another. Statesmen who ought 
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to have looked forward have allowed the question to 
take its own course^ till they have brought separation 
to the edge of consummation.^^ 

This able writer (many of whose ideas are here 
incorporated with other ideas that appear to merit 
attention) points out that well-directed colonization 
is capable of securing strong positions throughout 
the world, and that means are to he found for 
bringing about a union with the Colonies^ in other 
words J a federation of the Empire. 

To find the best means for imparting addi- 
tional vigour to the diflFerent portions of our scat- 
tered dominion, enabling them to support each 
other and to strengthen the whole, is looked on 
by most men as being the Imperial question. To 
accomplish this is what is commonly meant by 
bringing about a federation of the Empire. Th^ 
federation itself must consist^ however^ in arrange- 
ments or compacts regulating the relations of each 
part of the whole. And the chief difficulty has 
been hitherto held to consist in the providing of 
an adequate and suitable representation in London 
of the information bearing on Colonial topics 
possessed by various individuals, and of public 
sentiment as prevailing in the several Colonies* 
A federation may subsist as much between states 
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included in the same empire, as between states 
that own no common head. 

The public mind has, in truth, long tended in 
this direction, and no proposal could be more- 
popular in England than one holding out a well 
assured prospect of bringing about such a federa- 
tion. Ideas often possess an inherent force, and 
the exigencies of pubHc affairs have, frequently 
in the course of history, been provided for by 
such a force ; the weakness, debasement, and hope- 
lessness of Italy were met by the idea of a imited 
Italy, the inherent force of which idea (the force 
of the aspirations of an entire people, it may be 
said, anxious for the attainment of this object), 
went far towards securing its own accomplish- 
ment ; Monsieur de Lesseps always rehed on the 
force of his idea of piercing the Isthmus of Suez, 
and achieved success in his unprecedented enter- 
prize mainly by that force ; and the force of the 
united will of British citizens all round the world 
is adequate, if wisely directed, to estabhsh a well 
arranged federation of the empire. 

An organization is occasionally called into ex- 
istence by political abihty, fitted to meet the 
urgency of cases as they arise, without those 
cases havinsf been originally specially foreseen. 



, 
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of which the most remarkable instance on record 
is aiForded by the history of that Company of the 
merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
which axjquired the greatest extent of conquest 
gained in modem times; an empire probably 
surpassing in wealth and strength any empire 
acquired by conquest at any period of the world's 
annals. The budget of the Finance Minister at 
Calcutta is double the amount of the revenue of 
the Great Mogul, during the most flourishing 
epochs of the Tartar dynasty ; and we may safely 
lay it down that neither Timour, nor Ghengis 
Khan, nor yet Alexander the Great, ever possessed 
the absolute power of money and of military force 
combined, which now centres in the hands of the 
Queen's representatives in Asia. The comparative 
power at the disposal of the Great Rulers of Man- 
kind in former ages is, in some respects, to be differ- 
ently estimated, as will be evident to any one who 
bears in mind, that the human race at the present 
day have at their disposal more ample riches than 
were enjoyed by their ancestors, and an increased 
command of the resources of nature, as well as 
vastly more effective appliances of civil skill and 
military science ; the feujt is chiefly to be noted, 
because a forgetfulness of the difference betweerv 
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the absolute and the comparative increase of re- 
sources in modem times has led to some singular 
and serious errors in political calculation. 

The great need of the British empire at the 
present day is an adequate and suitable system of 
federation, which would meet the urgency of cases 
as they arise. Without this it is plain enough 
that the empire will fall to pieces, and many 
writers, usually among those who are unaffected 
by the responsibilities of public station, do not 
hesitate to express a hope that its disruption may 
be brought about; for the most part veiling, or 
seeking to veil their hope under various phrases 
which may commend themselves to those who can- 
not comprehend that weakness, however veiled, 
will certainly be appreciated by the mass of man- 
kind ; and that a consciousness of weakness, and 
of acting on weak counsels while pretending to 
maintain a footing second to that of no other 
power in the world, is inconsistent with that self- 
respect which is the most valuable possession of a 
nation, and the loss of which must at once lead 
to irresolute action, to disparagement, and to 
misfortune. 

Mr. Froude says in the article to which allusion 
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" Other nations once less powerful or not more 
powerful than ourselves are growing in strength 
and numbers; and we too mv^t grow if we intend 
to remain on a level with them. Here at home we 
have no room to grow except by the expansion of 
towns which are already overgrown^ and we know 
not certainly that we can expand. If we succeed it 
can be only under conditions unfavourable and 
probably destructive to the physical constitution of 
our people; and our greatness will be held by a 
tenure whichj in the nature of things, must become 
more and more precarious. 

"Is there no alternative? Once absolutely our 
own, and still easily within our reach are our 
eastern and western colonies, containing all and 
more than we require. We want land on which 
to plant English families where they may thrive 
and multiply without ceasing to be Englishmen. 
The land lies ready to our hand. The colonies 
contain virgin soil sufficient to employ and feed 
five times as many people as are crowded into 
Great Britain and Ireland. Nothing is needed 
but arms to cultivate it, while here, among our- 
selves, are millions of able-bodied men unwill- 
ingly idle, clamouring for work, with their families 
starving on our hands. What more simple than to 
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bring the mm and the land together? Everything 
which we cordd most desire^ exactly meeting what is 
most required is thrust into our hands^ and this 
particular moment is chosen to tell the colonies that 
we do not want them^ and they may go. The land, 
we are told impatiently, is no longer ours. A few 
years ago it was ours, but to save the Colonial 
Office trouble we made it over to the local govern- 
ments, and now we have no more rights over it 
than we have over the prairies of Texas. If it 
were so, the more shame to the politicians who 
let drop so precious an inheritance. But the 
colonies, it seems, set more value than we do on 
the prosperity of the empire. They care little 
for the profit or pleasure of individual capitalists. 
They see their way more clearly, perhaps, because 
their judgment is not embarrassed by considera- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's budget. 
Conscious that their relations with us cannot con- 
tinue on their present footing^ their ambition is to 
draw closer to us^ to be absorbed in a united empire. 
From them we have nothing to fear^ for in coiisent- 
ing they have everything to gain. The legislative 
union with Scotland was found possible^ and there 
were rather greater difficulties in the way of that 
than those which obstruct a union with the colonies. 
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The problem then was to reconcile two nations 
which were hereditary enemies. The problem now 
is to reunite the scattered fragments of the same 
nation^ and bridge over the distance which divides 

them from us England would not hold the 

'place which now belongs to her had there not been 
statesmen belonging to Iter capable of harder 
achievements than re-attaching the colonies. It is 
not true that we are deterred by the difficulties. If 
there wa^ the will to do it^ if there was any real 
sense that the interests of the country required it^ 
the difficulties would be found 05 unsubstantial as 
the proverbial lions which obstruct the path of the 
incapable. We are asked contemptuously how is it 
to be done? We ask in return^ do you wish it to 
be done? for if you do, your other question will 
answer itself. Neither the terms of the federa- 
tion, the nature of the Imperial Council, the 
functions of the local legislatures, the present 
debts of the colonies, or the apportionment of 
taxation would be found problems hard of solu- 
tion, if the apostles of laissez faire could believe 
for once that it was not the last word of political 
science."' 

Mr. Froude further very fairly and most forcibly 
urges, that if the unity of the empire is preserved, 
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" at great stations round the globe there would grow 
up, under conditions the most favourable which the 
human imagination can desire, fresh nations of 
Englishmen. So strongly placed, and with num- 
bers growing in geomstrical proportion, they would 
be at once feeding places of our population, and 
self-supporting imperial garrisons themselves un- 
conquerable. With our roots thus struck so deeply 
into the earth, it is hard to see what dangers, in- 
temal or external, we should have cause to fear, or 
what impediments could then check the indefinite 
and magnificent expansion of the English empire.^^ 
All depends on the fact being established that 
an Englishman emigrating to Canada, or New 
Zealand, shall be still on English soil, as much 
as if he were in Essex or Middlesex, and that he 
shall remain an Englishman while the Empire 
lasts ; he practically is not on English soil, if the 
portion of the Queen's dominions where he resides 
is to be remitted to its own resources for defence, 
as New Zealand has been, instead of being defended 
by the British Army, like Essex or Middlesex ; 
and if, furthermore, he has no means of making his 
voice heard in the direction of the affairs of the 
empire. Nor can he feel certain of remaining an 
Englishman while the Empire lasts, when the Se- 
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cretary of State for the Colonies informs colonists, 
in answer to their complaints, that they may cease 
to be attached to this country as soon as they please ; 
nor when it is deemed a proof of enlightenment 
and patriotism on the part of those who profess 
to be particularly enlightened and patriotic to 
speak hopefully of the time when the Empire 
shall only consist of Great Britian, Ireland, and 
India. It will not be deemed enlightened or 
patriotic to speak hopefully of a period when 
either Ireland or India shall not be included in 
the Empire, so long as both are considered to be 
profitable, or to be necessary appurtenances to 
Great Britain. The most erroneous and short- 
sighted idea has come to be widely entertained, 
that the colonies are not profitable, and already 
it promises to work out its own accomplishment 
and to prevent theur being so. Before the separa- 
tion was effected of the former North American 
colonies fi-om the British Crown, Franklin hoped 
and was fully persuaded that the British Empire 
was capable of indefinite expansion, and that its 
power would become quite irresistible by the ex- 
tension of the British race in fi-ee communities, 
attached to the Crown, and placing at the dis- 
posal of the Crown the force which belonged to 
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each, without any expenditure of power on the 
part of the Metropolitan State being requisite to 
control them. It is such an expenditure of power 
that for the most part fritters away the strength 
of empires, and detracts from the Democratic 
force, which in one sense must be at the root of 
all social action, since the people ultimately do 
all ; directed or controlled as they may be by 
those in whose hands authority is centred. 
Democratic energy is commonly as much the 
support of a Despot as of a Demagogue. Frank- 
lin considered, and truly, that foreign states- 
men were fully alive to the importance of 
this expansive force which was then inherent in 
the British empire, and sought to impress his 
ideas on the Earl of Chatham, who, he says, 
agreed with him, and so far as material force is 
concerned, we see what the result must have 
been, had the American colonies remained till 
now attached to us. It is of no use to say that 
this was impossible. Opinions are divided as to 
that, but there can be no question whatever as to 
the amount of material force which would have 
belonged to the empire had Franklin and Chat- 
ham succeeded in preserving its unity by a 
just and wise Administration of Public Aflfairs ; 
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had the aspirations of Franklin and of Chatham 
been fulfilled in the first instance, by success in 
their efibrts to induce Parliament to apply to the 
North American Plantations, that fundamental 
maxim of the Constitution that EngHshmen shall 
not be taxed without representation, and subse- 
quently, perhaps (on the necessity becoming ap- 
parent, as it ha^ done, that an adequate system 
of Imperial Federation should be established), by 
other Franklins and other Chathams in later 
times facing difficulties and mastering events, 
instead of being mastered by them, which has, 
for the most part been the result of the proceed- 
ings of our more modem statesmen with refer- 
ence to our colonies. It had been affirmed to be 
part of the Common Law of England, that Eng- 
lishmen did not cease to have the rights of Eng- 
lishmen, to be Englishmen in fact^ by settling in 
plantations beyond the sea, and this undoubtedly 
was and is part of the Common Law. A mistake 
on that subject, however, caused the loss to this 
country of our most ancient and at the time most 
valuable possessions in consequence of the mon- 
strous attempt to tax Englishmen otherwise than 
by their own representatives. The same mistake^ 
though by a different mode of operation^ the ima- 
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gination that Englishmen cease to he Englishmen by 
becoming colonists^ seems to be but too likely to cause 
the loss of our present transmarine possessions which 
are peopled by the British race. 

A meek and helpless resignation to suffer 
periodical amputation has been substituted for 
the ideas of Franklin and of Chatham, and " the 
art of reducing a great empire to a small one," 
the study of which was ironically imputed by 
Franklin to those ministers of George III. who 
goaded the Americans into an armed assertion of 
their rights, appears now to be taken up, in sober 
seriousness, by many who would fean make the 
world believe that they possess an imusually 
large amoimt of political wisdom ; perhaps that, 
as a class, they monopolize it. 

Mr. Froude admirably marks the precise points 
where all these false and feeble doctrines break 
down ; he plainly shows that, if the British 
empire is to exist at all, we must provide means for 
self-defence, and set aside preconceived opinions, 
when they interfere with what is literally the 
common sense of nations, which they do when 
they manifestly tend to the dissolution of the 
empire^ since as yet every nation that has ever 
existed has been impressed with the paramount 
necessity of providing for self-defence. 
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Some imagine that England is to be an enor- 
mous workshop for the world, and the universal 
emporium of free trade. But no one even pro- 
fesses to see his way through the dangers brought 
about by the trades unions. All are aware that 
our manufacturers cannot hold their ground 
against foreign competition, if these unions are to 
dictate the wages paid in England, and if they 
fix them at so high a rate as to render busiuess 
unremimerative. Mr. Froude very justly ob- 
serves: 

" The unions and the master employers are in 
a state of war, either open or at least suspended ; 
and war is the most wasteful and ruinous of all 
means by which human differences can be ad- 
justed. Every strike is a battle — a battle which 
determines nothing — ^in which there is no glory 
to be gained, and no victory to be won, which 
does but widen the breach more irreparably, 
while the destruction of property and the result- 
ing ruin and devastation are iromediate and in- 
calculable.... Nothing but absolute failure will 
check the growth of manufactures among us; 
but is it absolutely necessary that the whole 
weight of the commonwealth should be thrown 
upon it? Is there no second or steadier basis to 
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be found anywhere? I for one cannot contem- 
plate the enclosure of the English nation within 
these islands with an increasing manufacturing 
population, and not feel a mi^iving that w! 
shall fail in securing even those material objects 
to which our other prospects are to be sacrificed. 
We shall not be contented to sink into a second 
place. A growth of population we must have to 
keep pace with the nations round us ; and unless 
we can breed up part of our people in occu- 
pations more healthy for body and mind than 
can be found in the coal-pit and workshop, unless 
we preserve in sufficient numbers the purity and 
vigour of our race, if we trust entirely to the 
expansion of towns, we are sacrificing to imme- 
diate and mean temptations the stabihty of the 
empire which we have inherited." 

The quotations have been printed in itahcs, 
which appeared to be of the most moment with 
reference to the object mainly intended to be 
served by their introduction. It is hard to 
estimate too highly the importance of the strength 
which would be conferred in providing for the 
defence of India, by the possession in the southern 
hemisphere of positions strong in themselves, and 
strongly held by British citizens. It is especially 
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requisite to assure ourselves not only that we can 
make available as a security for Her Majesty's 
dominions, either in India or elsewhere, the ex- 
pansive powers of Anglo-Saxon colonization, but 
that we shall be able to do so pennanently; 
otherwise our exertions may be thrown away, 
and our outlay of capital in India may be ren- 
dered comparatively imsafe. Some may say that 
they do not want colonies, but no one will advise 
that British money shall be laid out on Indian 
railways, unless he feels pretty certain that the 
British flag can be kept there in its present 
position of supremacy. Colonial questions are 
plain practical matters of business, and are im- 
portant, often even vital to the well-being of this 
nation. Some of the individuals mo^t inclined 
among practical men to question the benefits 
conferred by our dependencies on this country 
have been included in the number of th^/fse c^^- 
nected with the cotton interests in Lana).%hire« 
With them, for the last kw years, the great end 
has been to promote the growth of cottcn in 
India, and the general develr^fonent of that y^- 
taon of our dominions. It u quite isny^jSiS^i^ v^ 
do justice to the good effeeted bv Utiojr m- 
flncrtW i««»s c«m«ttd with tbie im^n^ 
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in pursuing this end; and some would assert 
that the marvellous improvements in the Indian 
administration have been, in the main, effected 
because of the representations continually made 
by them to those charged in London with the 
management of the affairs of India. The Cotton 
Supply Association of Manchester may be looked 
on as virtually representing all the cotton 
interests, and accordingly a vast amount of 
wealth; mindful of the importance of the pro- 
duction of cotton in India, they have long urged 
the several Secretaries of State for India to adopt 
measures for giving effect to the wishes enter- 
tained by themselves, and approved of by all 
public men, and they afforded most valuable aid 
in support of the suggestion ah-eady alluded to, 
made by the Society of Arts for the encourage- 
ment by Government of agriculture in India. 

At the last anniversary meeting of the Cotton 
Supply Association, on November 2nd, 1869, the 
President — Mr. Cheetham — stated that there was 
a class of men who were fond of attacking Man- 
chester, because they said Manchester wanted 
India governed for the sake of Manchester, and 
that this was a total misrepresentation of the 
views which actuated the Cotton Supply Asso- 
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elation ; that they never advocated any step what- 
ever for the improvement of the Indian govern- 
ment, or made any suggestions exclusively con- 
fined to the cultivation of cotton; and he inti- 
mated also that a great many of their suggestions 
bad been taken up without acknowledgment. 
With regard to railways, they had said that if 
they had a certaui railway in India it would 
stimulate the growth of cotton ; but would it not 
stimulate the growth of every other article? If 
the ryots grew food or flax, would the railway 
not increase them? If they had asked the 
Gk)vemment to make a railway, and to say that 
no one should grow anything but cotton near it, 
then he could have understood this attack which 
had been made upon Manchester. All the sug- 
gestions which had been made by the Association 
were for the purpose of improving the position of 
the ryots ; and while men had been abusing them 
as selfish agitators, they had been rendering ser- 
vices to the British Government, as well as pro- 
moting the fi-eedom and improvement of the 
Indian people. 

In India, hostile pressure may best be counter- 
acted by developing Indian resources and com- 
merce. But any peace, if it is to be of much 
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value, must be a strong-handed peace ; unless a 
peaceftd course is guarded and supported by ade- 
quate armaments, it very soon will cease to exert 
much influence, for the development of India is 
only possible, as the result of widely spread con- 
fidence in our Government and in the permanence 
of our sway. Without this confidence, money 
cannot be found for the construction of the public 
works, on which Indian development depends, 
and all notions of giving up India, or of the pos- 
sibility of resting on moral force alone as the 
means of resisting hostile aggression, or civil war, 
are totally opposed to the practical ideas enter- 
tained and now largely acted on by those charged 
with the administration of Indian afiairs, in con- 
formity with the representations made to them, 
more especially by the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion. Some there are, no doubt, who would ex- 
press opinions to the efiect that it would be well 
gradually to retire from India, in other words to 
give it up, and to rely on moral force alone, there 
and elsewhere, as supplying the means of resist- 
ing hostile pressure, but the immediate efiect of 
such opinions being seriously advanced by influ- 
ential parties must be to stop the supplies of 
money for carrying on the public works, even 
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without views of this stamp meeting with any 
general acceptance. A Prime Minister once 
declared that no one except a madman could ever 
dream of a free trade in com, which Cobden 
however did dream of, and was principally in- 
strumental in establishing ; many now say that 
none but a madman can dream of a return to 
Protection, which Trades Unions however not 
only do dream o£ but carry out in their own 
way ; strong expressions prove nothing, and 
there is no use in speaking strongly as to the 
impossibility of any large portion of our popula- 
tion ever entertaining ideas such as those alluded 
to respecting India, but it certainly seems as 
highly improbable as anything can well be, by 
reason of the immense and growing pecuniary 
stake possessed in that portion of our territories 
by so many individuals in this country. 

Britain is not prepared to give up India, there 
is therefore nothing to be done but to make the 
most of our position there, and to secure it, and 
it certainly appears to be more consistent with a 
correct appreciation of moral and reli^ous duty, 
to feel that the possession of India is a trust com- 
mitted into our hands for high purposes ; a trust 
greater than any other ever committed to a 
Christian nation. 
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Much irritation has been produced by the 
recent declarations in many quarters, that the 
colonies must soon cease to belong to the Empire, 
and may cease to belong to it whenever they so 
desire. These declarations have less frequently 
been made by ofElcial men than by others, be- 
cause of the responsibilities of office if for no 
other reason, but unhappily grave exception has 
been taken to the sentiments expressed by Lord 
Granville, Secretly for &. Wonie,, by indi- 
viduals who must command the utmost respect, 
on account of their actecedents, their character, 
and the position at present occupied by many of 
them. A general assent would be probably 
found to exist among well informed persons, that 
Sir George Grey, once Governor of South Aus- 
tralia, at another period of South Africa, and for 
six years of New Zealand, is second in ability to 
no man now in the Colonial Service. On the 
22nd of last December, at a meeting convened to 
discfuss the question relating to the colonies. Sir 
George Grey said, speaking with reference to an 
interview which had recently taken place between 
a number of gentlemen interested in the colonies 
and Lord Granville : — 

" He could see that the whole matter had been 
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left in a most unsatisfectory state. On the one 
hand, the Colonial Minister stated that he hoped 
the British colonies would not all leave this great 
empire ; and on the other hand, it was known to all 
of them that steps had been taken with reference 
to New Zealand tending to drive that colony 
away from this comitry. The Colonial MiniHter, 
having taken those steps, said, if New Zealand 
wished to go, Great Britain would not attempt 
to retain that colony by violence. He a.ske^l if a 
Colonial Minister for the time being was to be 
the sole judge for the whole empire of a line of 
policy with respect to the proceedings of any one 
of the British colonies? Would not other colo- 
nies be affected by the withdrawal of New Zea- 
land? Sa{^K)6iiig that colony were to leave the 
Empire and ocmfederate herself with the United 
States, would not the interests of Au'^tralia rx: 
affiocted? And was not Aanralia to \jh <yji^' 
flidoed? Where was the Lioit to be drawr. v> 
wfakh the language of Lord Grazi^'ilir: £pplj^? 
Was New Zealand to be allowed to ^^o hLrxjh. rr 
warn Xew Scradi Wales, Qn< ^^.i^W - iijte Otrj^ of 
Good Hops. iLe W*st IniJA oci'.cde*:- Gnsn^i^ 
and Jeraer — a Tci%- c?- Ir^W^ri — vr Ir*:iaiii 
to be afi^vu lo jsare ^ Esxqm if set paraaiL 
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of them liked? Were they to be told that the 
party in power for the moment, entertaining some 
selfish motives of its own, should be allowed to 
say — ' We will retain those colonies we see fit to 
keep by force, and will shut out those which are 
of no advantage to our party?' Were any of 
the British colonies to be at the mercy of or sub- 
ject to the caprice of any party, who may be all 
financialists or capitalists? A fiiend of his said 
the other day there was no government more cal- 
culated to prejudice or to retard the progress of 
the British colonies than a government composed 
of financialists or representing merely capital. 
Was a party of that kind to say, ' We please to 
let each or all these parts of the Empire go be- 
cause we think they are useless, and other parts 
we will retain by violence, or by other means?' " 
It certainly seems difficult to reconcile Lord 
GranvUle's refusal to allow any portion of the 
British army to be employed in the defence of 
New Zealand, with ideas of imperial unity. In 
this case unfortunately facts carry conviction 
more strongly than words, and speak trumpet- 
tongued, not only by reason of the magnitude of 
the stake involved, but also because of the hor- 
rors enacted by the savages opposed to our fellow- 
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countrymen settled in New Zealand. Sir George 
Grey thus records his opinion in a letter dated 
13th November, 1869 :— 

" It could never be said that it had become in- 
dispensable for an English Government to recog- 
nize within the limits of its own dominions the 
authority of a Maori king, when the tribes who 
had raised an insurrection to set up this king 
were scattered, and their power J)roken. Espe- 
cially as they had no original right to set up a 
king, an oflBlce unknown to their ancestors, coun- 
try, and institutions, and which act on their part 
has throughout been resisted by the great majo- 
rity of their own countrjnnen. Barbarians, whe- 
ther our firiends or foes, will never believe that 
we have from such causes as these made conces- 
sions which they will regard as pusillanimous 
and disgraceful. The present Governor of New 
Zealand gives an exactly opposite reason for 
advising Lord Granville to recognize the autho- 
rity of the Maori king ; he says it should be done 
because ' it is clear that the conquest of the Maori 
king by force of arms is impracticable.' 

" I am not of opinion that the colonists of New 
Zealand will ever recognize the authority of the 
Maori king to such an extent as Lord Granville 
deems indispensable. 
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" The Colonial Government, to avoid revolt, 
when revolt was only imminent, and the Colony 
was strong in imperial troops and in its own 
forces, offered to a portion of a barbarous race, 
all that could in reason be given to them. That 
offer was decidedly refiised. War took place. 
The European race and a portion of the native 
race have eventually been subjected to a series of 
the most dire calamities and most cruel acts, in- 
cluding outrages of every kind that the mind of 
man can conceive, even cannibalism itself. They 
are now called upon, without giving any com- 
mensurate reward to those tribes who have shown 
themselves tried and noble friends, to recognize 
the authority of the Maori king, which has been 
supported by those barbarians who have inflicted 
such ills upon them, and who have been guilty of 
such atrocious crimes. 

" I feel sure the colonists of New Zealand will 
think that Rome in the days of her utmost de- 
cline, when her standards were withdrawn from 
point to point, never humbled herself ftirther 
than this before a barbarian foe. They will feel 
that such an order as this appears to issue from a 
minister who regards the strength and majesty of 
the empire as fading away, but they wiU also feel 
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that if it is sent forth from age and decay, it 
comes to a youthful nation, fresh and vigorous, 
just springing into life, on which times yet to 
come will look back for the example it gave and 
left for the strong peoples who were to spring 
from it : and I believe the New Zealand men will 
give an example worthy of the race from which 
they have come — ^the example of sacrificing all 
they have, and dying, if necessary, to a man be- 
fore they will obey a command^ch would re. 
quire them to recognize the authority of a so- 
called native king, whose servants, allies, and 
Mends have crueUy murdered their men, women, 
children, and faithftd relatives, with circum- 
stances of atrocity which make the blood run 
cold to think of. And in resisting to the last 
extremity the recognition of the authority of such 
a king, the New Zealand people will believe that 
they will carry with them the almost universal 
sympathy of their feUow subjects in Great Bri- 
tain, which sympathy and regard I feel sure they 
will still ftui;her entitle themselves to by the jus- 
tice, mercy, and generosity with which they wiU 
deal with the native race, now, equally with them- 
selves, abandoned by the British Grovemment to 
a most frightftd struggle." 
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Sir George Grey has been here quoted as being 
fairly and in an authoritative manner entitled to 
speak the sentiments of the large numbers who 
share his ideas, but the author does not desire to 
imply an adhesion to them in all respects. What 
Sir George Grey states marks the certain fact, 
that there is an opposition in assumed interests, 
and yet more with regard to the instincts actua- 
ting both parties, between the financial and. capi- 
talist class and those bound up in the prosperity 
of our dependencies. Whatever doubts as to the 
value of dependencies have at any time been 
urged on public attention have for the most part 
arisen in this class ; and any hesitation as to re- 
taining possession of them, or providing for their 
defence, may conmionly be traced to the same 
origin. British dependencies have generally been 
productive of wealth ; they have producing powers 
just as much as operatives. Obviously, there- 
fore, the capitalist class is to this extent placed 
in an antagonism as regards our dependencies, 
that they naturally base their calculations and 
wishes on making the most of the exchangeable 
value of their capital, in the very same way that 
a millowner makes the best bargain he can with 
the cotton-spinner who suplies him with manual 
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labour, or as a grocer or butcher turns the money 
laid out in his business to the best account in 
dealing with his customers. Colonists, being pro- 
ducers, are almost always protectionists, and pro- 
tect themselves by their commercial tariffs, just 
as workmen in England at present protect them- 
selves by means of Trades Unions, and it remains 
to be seen whether the capitalist class will suc- 
ceed in their opposition to Trades Unions, as well 
as to other forms of protection; the similarity of 
the principles actuating workmen at home and 
our colonists is here noticed as explaining the 
opinion alluded to by Sir George Grey to the 
effect that there is no Government more calcu- 
lated to prejudice or to retard the progress of 
the colonies than a Government composed of 
financialists or representing merely capital. No 
more earnest friends, however, of many of our 
dependencies are to be found than some indivi- 
duals in this very capitalist class, and no men 
who take more patriotic or more enlightened 
views. This is especially manifested in Lanca- 
shire, with regard to India, and it may reason- 
ably be considered that if many of those who 
have been most active in advancing the improve- 
ment of India occasionally broach notions incon- 
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sistent with maintaining the Indian armaments 
at the standard of efficiency requisite for the de- 
fence of India, their ideas with respect to this 
second point are not of the same immediate and 
practical nature as with respect to the first, and 
would not even be asserted to be so by them- 
selves. Still, it is unfortunate that there should 
be this discrepancy between the ideas entertained, 
as it interferes both with confidence and with 
progress, and it really is desb'able that, once for 
all, everyone who has to arrive at a decision rela- 
tive to such subjects should determine in his 
own mind, whether he desires to make the best 
of the British empire as it stands, or to sacrifice 
practical objects (such as the development of 
India, and the increase of the growth of Indian 
cotton), in the pursuit of theoretical aims, which, 
he will himself admit, may turn out to be of a 
Utopian character. Few Manchester men would 
refuse to adopt what steps might seem feasible 
for increasing the growth of cotton in India, by 
encouraging the investment of English money in 
that portion of our dominions, but many might 
say that if New Zealand withdrew fi'om the 
empire it would be no great harm, and that if 
New Zealand became American they could not 
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In the event, however, of New Zealand becom- 
ing American, the security of Indian investments 
will be seriously impaired, and there appears to 
be a greater probability that New Zealand may 
become American, and that it may very soon do 
so, than people generally imagine. 

The diflBculty with the Government of the 
United States in acquiring transmarine territory 
has hitherto been, that any such territory could 
only be administered as if it were a ship of war ; 
there is no provision in the laws of America ap- 
plicable to the direction of its administration, 
which would not equally apply to the administra- 
tion of a ship of war. This difficulty, it would 
appear, has at length been surmounted, for it is 
just announced that the American Government 
have acquired a large district in the Island of St. 
D<»ningo. (See Appendix C). 

And by advices lately received, it seems that 
some seventy members of the Polynesia Com- 
pany and others in the Fiji Islands have addressed 
the President of the United States, asking to be 
taken under the protection of the American flag. 
It is stated that this step has apparently been 
determined on in consequence of Great Britain's 
recently announced policy with regard to colonies. 
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The Fiji Islands have long \feen anxious to be 
taken under British protection. 

The temptation to New Zealand to become 
American, if the Fiji Islands do so, must prove 
irresistible, in the event of New Zealand ceasing 
to be British. And it is obvious that no difficulty 
on the part of the Americans is to be antici- 
pated ; as their desire to acquire transmarine pos- 
sessions is now a patent fact. Even if New Zea- 
land, however, did not become American, the 
circumstance of the Fiji Islands coining under 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes is a most 
serious one, and must cause embarrassment to 
British commerce to an extent that is quite in- 
calculable, in the Pacific Ocean and Indian Seas, 
in the event of hostilities unhappily taking place 
between this country and the United States. 

This would be in itself an evil more than 
sufficient to tax all the powers of our Statesmen. 
Obviously the only hope of dealing with it in 
any satisfactory manner would be by reljdng on 
the moral and physical forces of Anglo-Saxon 
colonization in our own hands in the Pacific ; but 
though the author desires to speak with all re- 
spect of many of the present leaders of action 
and opinion in Britain, it is manifest that men 
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who speak of giving up New Zealand, are not 
exactly those most capable of guarding against 
the eventualities which may arise from American 
''Notions^ 

There are men who think they have discovered 
that Britain's course m history is in future chiefly 
to be glorious as being the Mother of Free 
Nations, What! (some one exclaims in horror), 
would you take the inhabitants of the Fiji Islands 
at their word, and create a new colony ? To this 
the reply may be given, that the great inunediate 
danger is of New Zealand becoming American, 
but that most decidedly, if the object is to pre- 
sent to the Americans a front of power equal to 
their own in the Western Pacific, the Fiji Islands 
ought to be formed into a colony. Few possessions 
could be so profitable. The Americans know 
the value of wide-spread territory, though we 
may not, and it is impossible to estimate the 
gigantic aggregation of population and of wealth 
which is now being called into existence on the 
Pacific seaboard of North America. Every Euro- 
pean emigrant who lands in the United States 
is looked on as being worth about four hundred 
dollars to his adopted country, and the Chinese 
immigration now carried on into California to an 
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immense extent (more than ten thousand per- 
sons in each month), may be expected to be 
equally profitable. American statesmen perceive 
that in the direction and organization of this 
Chinese emigration a field exists for the exercise 
of political ability, equal to that which created 
in the instance already alluded to (that of the 
East India Company), a skilful and unparalleled 
machinery-^ machinery which was instrumental 
in establishing our rule in Asia. Speaking at a 
time when the Company's authority had not been 
superseded by the present arrangements, one of 
the greatest of French pubKcists (De Tocque- 
vUle), in writing to a Mend, said that nothing 
under the sun was so wonderful as the conquest, 
and still more the government of India, by the 
English, and that nothing so fixed the eyes of 
mankind on the little island of which the Greeks 
never heard even the name. 

Well-informed Americans are of opinion, that 
either the affairs of the Pacific and of China, or else 
the cause of civil and religious liberty in the 
Levant, in connexion with their alliance with 
Russia, which exists in feeling at all events, if 
not in any other way, will present the first occa- 
sion for the interference on a great scale of the 
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United States, in the concerns of the Old World, 
and that probably it will be the former ; it almost 
must be so, in consequence of the inarch of 
events. 

There is room for hope that our Imperial sys- 
tem, instead of being now destroyed, may be con- 
solidated, and rendered more vigorous. For the 
accomplishment of this, all that is required is that 
we should apply our minds seriously to the task. 
We now know whither we are drifting, and we 
ought undoubtedly to be more competent than 
Athens of old, or than Spain, to prevent the dis- 
integration of our Colonial dominions. Lord 
Granville does not, apparently, look with favour 
on the proposal that the Colonies should send 
delegates to an assembly, whose meetings should 
be held from time to time in London, though 
many men of the highest distinction and most 
extended experience are sanguine in their expec- 
tations of the benefits which would thence result. 
But at all events, the Governments of the self- 
governing Colonies might be invited to send 
representatives, to be received as quasi-ambassa- 
dors. These gentlemen ought to be received 
with distinction, as each representing in reality a 
free state, and an intimation to this effect could not 
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fidl to be useful, even in cases where Colonies did 
not choose to avail themselves of the proposal 
made to them. The representatives could consult 
together, and it is pretty certain that an assembly 
such as Lord Granville seems to fear might not 
work satisfactorily, would constitute itself, if this 
course were adopted. A vast amelioration could 
thus be effected, and all ideas of separation would 
be forgotten. Federation of the British Empire 
would have been established, and there would be 
no farther talk about severance. 

It would likewise be most useful to constitute 
a Colonial Court of Privy Council, consisting of 
Privy Councillors acquainted with colonial topics, 
who should be advisory in their position as regards 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, as the 
Council of India is with respect to the Secretary 
of State for India. This would do away with 
the inequalities of judgment, and with the in- 
equalities also in the courses pursued, arising 
from the constant changes of those holding the 
office of Secretary of State for the Colonies; 
which constant changes have brought about many 
of the evils complained of. There is every pro- 
bability, that the institution of a Colonial Court 
of Privy Council would alone suffice for bringing 
the difficulties which beset our Imperial system 
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into a course of satisfEictory solution. {See Ap- 
pendix D). 

It is not too sanguine to hope that by such 
machinery a national commercial league (a Zoll- 
verein it would be generally named by those 
familiar with the Grennan term) might be ar- 
ranged between the different portions of the 
empire, or between many of them. No doubt is 
entertained that this could easily have been 
brought about at the time when responsible 
government was conceded to the colonies. 

At a period antecedent to the abolition of the 
Com Laws, the late Earl of Derby declared that 
the British empire was a vast system of mutual 
assurance. There is an evident possibility that 
we might have free trade among all the self- 
governing states composing the empire, and this 
is the only free trade on any extended scale that 
there seems to be much prospect of seeing 
established, except such as we allow others to 
carry on with ourselves. Trade when taxed is 
not free, and it is a mere mockery to call our 
trade with France free, subject as it is to heavy 
taxation, however possible it may now be, as com- 
pared with former times, to introduce our mann- 
£EkCtares into that country. 
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Mr. Gladstone has arrived at the conclusion 
that imperial guarantees in aid of colonial under- 
takings may sometimes be justifiably granted 
when imperial objects are to be gained. A liberal 
acting on this principle would carry out the idea 
of the British empire forming a vast system of 
mutual assurance. A liberal axjting on this prin- 
ciple would also greatly facilitate the arrange- 
ments, of whatever nature they might be, which 
were entered into for the purpose of re-attaching 
the scattered portions of our empire, and creat- 
ing, in a brge and real sense, imperial unity. 
It further could not fail to be influential in 
inducing the various colonies to exert themselves 
seriously, with a view to establish a national 
commercial league throughout the empire (which 
ought to be, in the main, the foundation of any 
system of mutual assurance), resting on the prin- 
ciple of commerce being unrestricted between all 
its parts, so far as this might prove practi- 
cable. A disposition to carry out arrangements 
for consolidating imperial unity might be ex- 
pected to solve difficulties very rapidly (and few 
would arise from colonists), so soon as a ma- 
chinery had been provided capable of dealing 
with the questions which have to be considered ; 
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such a machinery would exist in a colonial Court 
of Privy Council and Assembly of Represen- 
tatives. The moment that a disposition to carry 
out arrangements for consolidating imperial unity 
is believed to be the guiding principle of action 
in London, a corresponding disposition will be all 
powerful in the colonies, and there would be 
every inclination to arrange such provisions as 
should secure the all-important objects to be 
attained both by the mother country and her 
dependencies; objects all centering in the main- 
tenance of imperial unity, and in the advance- 
ment of the prosperity and power of the empire 
to an extent difficult to define in prospect ; but at 
all events, promisiiig in its present effects as well 
to satisfy colonial wants and wishes as to solve the 
difficulties experienced in this country from want 
of employment, by means of colonisation, and to 
give relief fix>m the pressure caused by the re- 
strictions everywhere imposed on our ccrinmerce. 

But at present colcmists believe that no such 
dispoffltion is entertained ; and when large num- 
bers of men, distinguished by strong, aoond 
sense, believe a thing, they are apt to be ri^dit. 

It is worth remarkiii;^ that feeling hsks. rjf laxe 
years been much conciliated, by esisdflizkiDg sc. 
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understanding that persons connected with our 
dependencies are to be equally eligibly with other 
British citizens for the bestowal of honours by 
the Crown, as a recognition of public service. The 
present understanding may be considered to have 
been fully established by Lord Lytton when at 
the Colonial Office, by the creation of baronetcies 
in favour of Sir Charles Nicholson and Sir Samuel 
Cunard. The granting of responsible govern- 
ment to such of the colonies as were fit for it 
(allowing them to form their constitutions on 
extremely Democratic models, if they chose), 
has, together with the fair and friendly conduct 
in many respects pursued towards them, resulted 
in a spirit of loyalty to the throne amounting to 
a passion. It is only to be regretted that steps 
were not taken at the same time to establish a 
federation of the empire, and also to establish 
free trade between all its parts, but it may be 
hoped that both these things can still be done. 

Mr. Herman Merivale, whose views as to 
colonies, because of his experience, are entitled 
to attention, has recently published an opinion 
with reference to the bestowal of such honours 
{Fortnightly Review^ Feb. 1, 1870, p. 172), which 
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" Let philosophers deem of it as they may, the 
bestowal of public honours aflFords one of the 
noblest incentives to public virtue which the 
community has it in its power to furnish. And 
the feeling of possessing such honours in common 
would be specially conducive to that sense of 
national unity which we wish to foster." 

As regards the advantages to be derived from 
our extended possessions in various parts of the 
world, it has been stated that all depends on the 
feet being established that an Englishman emi- 
grating to Canada or New Zealand shall be still 
on English soil, as much as if he was in Essex 
or Middlesex, otherwise our best concerted plans 
of colonizing must fail to produce their due and 
legitimate effect in augmenting imperial strength, 
and must likewise be affected very seriously as to 
the grounds on which they could be recom- 
mended for support. If confidence can fairly be 
entertamed with respect to the duration of im- 
perial connection, there need be no apprehension 
that embarrassment will arise in arranginc^ with 
the €k)vemments of such of our dependencies as 
wish to have British labourers, for their proper 
reception. It seems truly astonishin<'' that so 
much difficulty as is spoken of by many should 
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be thought to exist, in doing so simple and so 
cheap a thing as to transfer unemployed men 
from this country to undeveloped land in the 
foreign possessions of the Crown. Colonization 
is admitted by all to be the very most profitable 
matter of business in which a nation can engage, 
and it is earnestly to be desired that Government 
should adopt measures for making useful, so far 
as possible, the capabilities of these territories for 
receiving our workpeople who may find their 
way to them, either with or without assistance. 
This would help to solve many of the social 
problems with which we have to deal at home, 
and would efiectually relieve distress. 

Many very eligible plans for the conduct of 
colonization, adapted to the wants of the present 
time, have been pressed upon public attention; 
and the success which has attended the enter- 
prises of Englishmen in former days, (indeed up 
to the present moment) is well known ; its magni- 
ficent results are more envied by some of our 
foreign rivals in the arts of peace than any other 
thing connected with, what is often denominated, 
" the unexampled fortune of England." 

The Imperial system ought to be arranged on 
fixed general principles in all its parts, varied, no 
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doubt, in particular instances; but still founded 
on a consciousness of unity, strength, just designs, 
and self-respect ; as well as of a desire to promote 
the general wel&xe ; to advance, in fact, the com- 
monwealth, using that well known word in a 
more extended sense, as embracing a greater 
number of communities, than has ever previously 
been attached to it in the course of history. 
British dependencies cannot be given up, as Sir 
George Grey seems, from his observations aln^ly 
quoted, to fear they may, at the discretion of the 
party in power for the moment. 

If New Zealand becomes American, we eouUl 
only retain India at the pleasure of the Unit^^l 
States, that is to say, in die face of combinatirmg 
wiiich might be called into exL<$t^^ce againiit un 
in Asa; that we dionld only retain India at the 
pleasure of the United States on such ccmbinar 
tioDs being effected as are sa^^Af is defYiori- 
stnible from two £urts which no oiih mil gaxMsy : 
Ist. That die command of the s^a^bcud of 
soathem Asa is nbKintdy indii-pe&Mble, if m 
are to be en^s^^tA in serioos op^iratkAS on hoA. 
2iid. That no fjt^ Is prepared to "Mwrrf^ jg^ iJi^ 
Indian seas, a naval a^rmamem csspoiAe of 
the wiicile naval irjet^ wiucfa. crAiId ht 
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by the United States in the case supposed ; and 
at the same time of perfonning the othVservices 
that might become requisite. 

It is necessary to recur to the case of New 
Zealand. Lord Granville's despatch, which made 
such a commotion, has been considered to give 
shape to the ideas entertained by some, at least, 
of the members of the party now in power. 
Mr. Bright once said, that it would be better for 
us, and better for the colonies, that we should be 
separated, and he must be considered to speak 
the sentiments of many who agree with him in 
opinion, though they may not, like Mr. Bright, 
occupy an official position. There is no use in 
pressing the investigation as to the precise tenden- 
cies of different individuals ; nor yet in charging 
the present Cabinet, or any member of it, with an 
actual design of parting with the colonies. The 
tendencies and notions which at present find 
favour in some quarters are what have to be 
guarded against. In reference to the particular 
instance of New Zealand it ought to be borne in 
mind, that the circumstance of the native inhabi- 
tants, being inferior in numbers to the settlers of 
European descent, has really nothing to do with 
the discussions about Lord Granville's letter, since 
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the point mainly objected to in the conduct pur- 
sued towards New Zealand is the withdrawing of 
British troops, which dissociates Britain from the 
straggle carried on in New Zealand. The with- 
drawing of the troops, it is contended, and the 
dissociation of Britain from the struggle are in- 
consistent with all common sense ideas of Imperial 
imity. 

There would appear to be good ground for 
hope, however, from the adoption of the two mea- 
sures which have been already alluded to; and 
which have both been approved of by persons 
competent to form a judgment on the subject, 
viz., the inviting of the Governments of the self- 
governing colonies to send representatives to be 
received as quasi-ambassadors ; and the consti- 
tution of a Colonial Court of Privy Council. 
There is no reason to suppose that the present 
Cabinet is likely to feel a repugnance to either of 
these suggestions. 

Nothwithstanding that our self-governing colo- 
nies, being legislated for in accordance with the 
convictions of working men, congratulate them- 
selves on being free from free trade, their tariflfe 
are so much less hostile than the tariff of the 
United States to the conmierce of Great Britain 
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and Ireland, that it is almost incomprehensible 
how the idea has arisen that emigrants who settle 
in the United States are as good customers for 
our manufactures, as those who settle in our own 
possessions. Free trade can be best extended by 
bringing about a federation of the British Empire 
on terms which will conciliate the colonists, that 
is to say, a large portion of those British citizens 
whose interests are the interests of producers. 
An expectation may be safely entertained, that 
they will perceive that the establishment of free 
trade between all portions of the empire must 
conduce to their welfare, so soon as it becomes 
evident that Free Trade is no longer to be one- 
sided ; and that there is to be reciprocity between 
the various British communities included within 
the same commercial league. 

Some reliance may also be placed in the con- 
ciliatory efficacy of the disposition (in which 
Mr. Gladstone concurs,) to grant Imperial guar- 
antees for public works when they are of manifest 
importance to the empire. The great example of 
a federated British Empire adopting the prin- 
ciple involved in a real free trade might induce 
foreigners to judge of it more favourably than 
they now do. At present the prevalent impres- 
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sion is, that though free trade may suit an ad- 
vanced and rich country like Great Britain, or 
the capitalist class in Great Britain, it will not 
suit any nation except ourselves. Our own work- 
ing men seem to be likely to seek to secure, that 
wages shall be raised to the level indicated by the 
rate of remuneration to be attained when all the 
productive powers of the empire are made available 
for that purpose; and it is certain that working 
men throughout the empire possess a positive and 
absolute right to secure that wages shall be raised 
to the level indicated hy the rate of remuneration 
to he attained when all the productive powers of 
the empire are made available for that purpose, to 
the extent justified by the laws of supply and 
demand. This infers the j&cilitating of accew 
by emigrants, (so &r as it can be £icilitated by 
Government without making any undue demands 
on the Treasury,) to our possessions abroad; and 
would ensure that wages shall not, for any ckuw 
of workmen in the United Kingdom^ be material^ 
and permanently lower than in a prosperous 
colony; and accordingly the resolntioii that all 
the productive powers of the empire dboold be 
thus made available would authome ua to k«k 
forward to a large iiae of wages. 
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But in truth the rise to be anticipated ought 
to be enhanced beyond what we can at present 
compute with any approach to accuracy, by esta- 
bUshing a satisfactory Imperial system, and pro- 
viding adequate means for colonizing, in con- 
sequence of the diminution of numbers at home, 
and of the prosperity to be confidently reckoned 
on in the event of Free Trade being secured 
throughout all the lands owning the authority of 
the Crown, and, in any case, wages will not have 
been raised to the level indicated by the rate of 
remuneration to be attained when all the productive 
powers of the empire are made available for that 
purpose^ until the rate of wages has been in- 
creased as much as must follow from the with- 
drawal of as many workmen by emigration, as 
can better their condition in our foreign depen- 
dencies. Meanwhile there is no appearance of 
their being inclined to give up their Trades 
Unions. 

If working men see that it is for their 
benefit to support Free Trade throughout the 
empire at large, on a federation of the empire 
being brought about, which alone can lead to 
that result, they will doubtless support Free 
Trade within that limit; and in case federation 
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is not brought about, they may, perhaps, "ask 
the reason why." If they do not see that it is 
for their benefit to support Free Trade, i^ in feet, 
rational expectations that tins federation will be 
brought about, and a real Free Trade established, 
are not held out, no very wonderful gift of pro- 
phecy is needed to enable anyone to feel pretty 
certain that in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
they wUL see that their colonial brethren are 
Protectionists, and that they themselves possess 
political power. 

To make available all the productive powers of 
the empire for the purpose of raising wages to the 
highest level justified by the laws of supply and 
demand^ is an obvious^ and probably is the only 
mode of doing away vnth iJve present scarcity of 
employment complained of in England^ and of pro- 
mating at the same time to an indefinite ezterd 
commercial prosperity, and augmenting the value 
of many descriptions of property. 

The rights of industry and the rights of pro- 
perty are not opposed, though it mssy wmetima 
(it is not so always, idien c^iecial circomstanoes 
hare to be taken into account,^ be ^jr ihe mtenst 
of the employer to pay the lowest me of le- 
mxmersLtifAi -winch wiU be accepted, aod of dbe 
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workman to receive the highest rate of remunera- 
tion which he can obtain. 

Workmen in England declare that their con- 
dition has not improved of late, and when they 
hear the praises of that Free Trade (as it is 
called), which puts many millions sterling each 
year into the French and American treasuries, 
derived from customs-duties levied on British 
goods, while it puts nothing into the British 
treasury derived from any customs-duties what- 
ever, may perhaps apply an anecdote told by 
Dean Swift, who related that when an article of 
diet was on some occasion lauded as being parti- 
cularly worthy of admiration, it was asserted that 
all might be very true, but that the article in ques- 
tion was uncommonly like brown bread. They 
may also apply another history recorded by the 
same celebrated master of wit and wisdom, of a 
certain Mr. Drew, who petitioned Parliament 
mth regard to legislation then pending, to the 
eflfect, that while he did not in the least deny the 
general advantages to be derived from the pro- 
posed measure, he prayed them " for ever to except 
the entire family of the Drews from its blessed 
operation." 

A petition to the Queen has been extensively 
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signed by working men, setting forth that a large 
number of men, women and children, " have long 
been, and are now, in a state of destitution 
through inability to procure work ; and that their 
condition in this respect is very miserable and 
hopeless." 

It further says, — 

" That they are informed, and believe, that in 
other parts of your Majesty's dominions there is 
a great demand for labour, and also a great 
abundance of food, so that all who are here 
perishing for want of the necessaries of life might 
there live, by theu' own exertions, in plenty and 
comfort ; but they are unable to reach those dis- 
tant countries without assistance. 

" We therefore humbly pray your Majesty to 
see that such measures are taken without delay, 
as may enable those who are willing to work to 
go to those parts of your Majesty's dominions 
where their labour is required, and where they 
may prosper, and increase the prosperity of the 
whole empire. 

"We also beg to represent to Your Majesty 
that we have heard with alarm and indignation 
that Your Majesty has been advised to consent 
to give up the colonies containing millions of 

1 
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acres of unoccupied land, which might be em- 
ployed profitably, both to the colonies and our- 
selves, as a field for emigration, 

" We respectfully submit that your Majesty's 
Colonial possessions were won for Your Majesty, 
and settled by the valour, and enterprise and 
treasure of the English people, and that, having 
thus become a part of the national freehold and 
inheritance of Your Majesty's subjects, they 
ought not to be surrendered, but transmitted to 
Your Majesty's successor, whole and entire, as 
they were received by Your Majesty." 

Some other things are urged in this petition 
marking the vivid interest felt in the colonies by 
our operative classes. They entertain a lively 
sympathy with colonists, practically appreciating 
the fact, of course, that they are producers like 
themselves. A fellow feeling largely pervades 
working men throughout all lands, and the senti- 
ment commonly so powerful amongst them, that 
protection ought to be extended by every country 
to its own sons, proves that they, more probably 
than any other order in society, are actuated by 
the parental instincts of nations. 

Many years since Mr. Cobden stated, that " if 
it could be made manifest to the trading and in- 
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dustrious portions of this nation, who haye no 
honours or interested ambitions of any kind in 
the matter, that whilst our dependencies are sup- 
ported at an expense to them of more than five 
millions annually, they serve but as gorgeous and 
ponderous appendages to swell our ostensible 
grandeur, but in reaUty to complicate and mag- 
nify our Government expenditure, without im- 
proving our balance of trade — surely, under 
such circumstances, it would become at least a 
question for aiixious inquiry, with a people so 
overwhelmed with debt, whether these colonies 
should not be suffered to support and defend 
themselves as separate and independent exist- 
ences." In this quotation are expressed the ideas 
now entertained by some of our capitalist class. 
The individuals in question are, without doubt, 
mostly included in the trading and industrious 
portions of this nation spoken of by Mr. Cobden ; 
but it has at all events been made manifest by 
recent events, that such ideas do not actuate our 
working men. The ftim^ ial expenditure on colonial 
objects drawn from the British Treasury has of 
late years been very greatly diminished, so that 
the outlay of five millions sterling no longer 
exists. 
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The strangest imagination of the partizans of 
the doctrine that our Colonies are of no great 
use to the British Islands (as has been said before) 
is the fancy that they would have been as good 
customers as they are, if they had been dissociated 
from the Empire like the United States. Austra- 
lasia, with a population of about 1,500,000, takes 
of our manufactures more than half the amount 
taken by the United States, with more than twenty 
times as many inhabitants ; in Australasia the con- 
sumption per head is worth about £8 for every man, 
woman, and child ; in the United States its value 
is about 18s. 8d. Notwithstanding the tariffs 
unfavourable to our commerce which have been 
enacted in British Dependencies, it still princi- 
pally is carried on with them, and they are the 
chief marts for our manufactures. 

The interests of Ireland are unquestionably the 
interests of a producing country as distinguished 
from those of the capitalist and financial class 
spoken of by Sir George Grey, as much as are 
the interests of any of the Colonies. Sir George 
Grey would seem to think that the cases of Ireland 
and New Zealand are not wholly dissimilar. In 
a pamphlet recently published he advances, some 
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remarkable ideas, and the following. mode of pro- 
ceeding is sketched out: — 

" Give to Ireland a State Legislature and a Stat-e 
Executive in Dublin ; secure thereby the residence 
of its ablest men in the country. Open a fair 
field as ministers, legislators, orators, to its best 
and wisest men. Afford from the same source, 
as would necessarily and certainly be done, occu- 
pation to Irish architects, carpenters, painters 
and secure a resident aristocracy of worth, talent, 
and wisdom, and you will at the same time secure 
the wealth, trade, and commerce of Dublin and 
Ireland. Dumb Ireland will then speak again. 
Half inanimate Ireland will again awaken to 
national life, and breathe the breath of hope and 
freedom. Whilst by again accustoming the Irish 
people to the management of their own affairs, 
and to administrative duties of the highest order, 
a willing people will be educated in that political 
knowledge which will enable them to put an end 
to the ills which afflict them, the causes and cure 
of which none can understand so weU as them- 
selves. All this can be done for Ireland without 
taking from England any power she wants, or 
-which can be of use to her. And what they .do 
for Ireland will be equally done for the trade and 
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commerce of England. It is impossible to bene- 
fit one country without benefiting at the same 
time the other."* 

If the Colonies were to leave the Empire, and 
India were to be wrested fi-om it, Britain would 
become a third-rate power. . It is not easy to 
conceive the wide-spread ruin and loss which 
must follow from the violent disruption of India. 
If Ireland were also to be violently abstracted, 
the Empire would cease to exist. Foreigners, 
especiaUy Americans, find it hard to comprehend 
how the system of the British GovermnenJ, which 
in England is asserted to be so beneficent, and 
to confer large benefits on mankind, wherever its 
influence is felt, can have resulted in the absolute 
starvation of hundreds of thousands of persons 
in the Queen's dominions both to the East and 
West of England. Above a million and a half 
of the population perished during the Orissa 
famine in India, and as many during the Irish 
famine in Ireland. In each instance, justly or 
imjustly, the British Government received a full 

* This quotation is taken from an Irish newspaper, (The Tralce 
Chronicle.) It would appear that no long time elapsed before the im- 
portance of Sir George Grey's opinions was understood in Ireland. 
Their importance as regards the Empire at large will be questioned hy 
few, and undoubtedly it was to be expected that their application to 
affairs in Ireland would there be looked on with especial interest. 
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share of blame from the inhabitants of the two 
countries. 

The truth is, that free trade, such as it is, 
however it may suit England, or rather the finan- 
cialist and capitalist class in England, certainly 
has not satisfied those working men generally, 
whose alliance was sought in order to obtain it, 
nor has it conferred any very special and striking 
advantages on those parts of the Empire whose 
interests are entirely or mainly producing in- 
terests ; there appears to be a strong probability, 
that the use of the Imperial credit may prove to 
be the most potent means of infiising new life 
into the industrial resources of Ireland, and that 
the use, accordingly, of the Imperial credit for 
Irish purposes, when the case falls within the rule 
laid down by Mr. Gladstone that it must be such 
as to render it evident that an Imperial purpose 
shall be served, may be the mode in which Ire- 
land can derive most advantage from an improved 
general system of Imperial policy. 

Mr. Gladstone, not long since, induced Parlia- 
ment to sanction a guarantee for a line of railway 
in North America. Similar guarantees for various 
purposes must surely be calculated to be of at 
least as great utility in Ireland, when the general 
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sense of wrong and injustice amongst the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, and the Irish out of Ireland, 
have brought about a condition of things in which 
it is an acknowledged necessity that their feelings 
must be conciliated, if the gravest embarrassments 
in America and in Ireland are to be averted. Im- 
perial guarantees may be disliked by Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, but if properly arranged, it 
is inconceivable that any loss could arise from 
the granting of them, and if any loss did arise, 
it must be of an infinitesimal character as com- 
pared with the expenses resulting from the despe- 
rate animosities at present cherished by millions 
of the Irish, and the alienation of many of the 
remainder. If these animosities should lead to 
war with any first-rate power, the loss in money 
would be, of course, incalculable^ using the word 
in its literal sense. It may be well to bear in mind 
that the Russian war cost above £100,000,000. 

Sir George Grey has not been here quoted with 
respect to Ireland for any other reason than to 
lay before the reader, in a point of view admitting 
of no mistake, the fact that the economical cir- 
cumstances of Ireland are the same as those of 
the Colonies, to this extent that the interests of 
the Irish, like those of the Colonists, are those of 
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producers, and are not of the financial and capi- 
talist class; the interests of the Irish and of the 
Colonists are so far identical, and consideration 
ought to be had for the sentiments and aspira- 
tions connected with their country, as much as 
for those connected with New Zealand. Liberality 
in the granting of the guarantee of the British 
treasury for works of public importance is likely 
to be the mode by which Ireland can best and most 
largely be made to partake of the benefits of that 
gigantic system of mutual assurance, which was 
spoken of by the late Lord Derby, as existing in 
the system of the British Empire, and which, it 
may be hoped, will now be put on a firm and 
lasting basis, by a federation of the Empire, and 
the establishment of a real, not a one-sided free- 
trade between its parts. Each portion ought to 
derive fix)m the accomplishment of this, its due 
proportion of benefit, and of benefit the most 
adapted to its requirements. 

It has been desired to exhibit the relations 
subsisting between the provision made for the 
defence of India, and the general strength, posi- 
tion, and resources of the Empire. Armaments 
are for the most part proportioned to the magni- 
tude of the interests which, they have to protect, 

7 ♦ 
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• 

and those in the Indian seas will be large and 
powerful in proportion to the commerce and 
wealth to be there guarded. No one would 
seriously propose to give up India, and to sacri- 
fice the immense stake possessed there by our 
more immediate countrymen, as well as to retreat 
from the position in which we find ourselves, aiul 
from the discharge of duty, thus causing Britain 
to retrograde among the nations. The import- 
ance of bringing about a federation of the British 
empire may be as great, perhaps may even be as 
pressing, as can be the dealing with any Indian 
question, but no one topic connected with these 
considerations seem to equal in magnitude the 
necessity of providing for the defence of India, 
by the development of Indian capabilities. Hap- 
pily, the adoption of well advised measures with 
reference to any of these things will aid the adop- 
tion of well advised measures intended to meet the 
necessities to be provided for as regards the others. 
In estimating the desirableness of taking 
steps warmly urged by eminent individuals with 
respect to India, each ardent in recommending 
his own faith to others, the illustration sug- 
gests itself, once used by Sir Walter Scott to 
show the fervent credulity which besets a man 
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who gives himself up to working out a cherished 
conviction. Scott speaks of an alchemist who 
would blow himself up with his own retort? 
and certainly, as an analogous instance, this 
marks no more complete infatuation than that 
which frequently absorbs the wisest, and best, 
and bravest. But we ought to remember that 
these are the persons to whom, when they suc- 
ceed, the world accords immortal honour, and 
that whether they succeed or fail, their ideas, 
when brought into contact with the ideas ot 
others, and subjected to the ordeal of public dis- 
cussion, are rendered powerless at all events for 
evil, and if adopted after due debate, bear their 
part in the advancement of their country and of 
mankind. 

Charles XII. of Sweden declared that there 
was no word in Swedieh answering to the idea 
which we convey by the term impossible ; Napo- 
leon I. maintained that the word ^^ impossible ^^ 
was not French, and a Chairman of the East 
India Company, in its palmy days, once said to 
the author, " Nothing is impossible to the Go- 
vernment of India." The political, scientific, 
and military ability of modem times is nowhere 
to be found in more commanding force than in 
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the British Administration in that part of our 
dominions, and it is extremely improbable that a 
false step could be taken, after fall and mature 
discussion, in any matter where those represent- 
ing the Crown were free agents from the first, 
and masters of the situation with which they had 
to deal. It has been desired in these pages to 
place before the reader various faxjts bearing on 
the subjects under consideration, but more with 
the intention of suppljdng materials for a correct 
understanding of the matters treated of, than in 
order to advocate any special theory. One per- 
suasion the author does unhesitatingly entertain, 
and it is shared by the Government of India, and, 
he believes, by all practical men — ^that the defence 
of India is in the main to he provided for by the 
development of Indian resources^ and by maintain- 
ing an efficient state of preparation. 

The details of diplomatic action and of mihtary 
strategy are highly important, and highly inte- 
resting, and they may be safely left to the Vice- 
roy of India, acting in concert with the India 
Office in London. For example, a serious ques- 
tion exists, as to whether the principal line of 
defence towards the North-west should be the 
River Indus, or the mountain passes, as they are 
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termed, which are chiefly two : the Ehyber and 
the Bolan Passes. Peshawar is situated between 
the two lines of defence, and the present policy 
of the Indian authorities is to maintain it as a 
great military staticxi, and to occupy the passes 
beyond it. There is no reason to feel the least 
doubt, that whatever course they decide on they 
will make good; the chief point, more important 
than any dedsioa still to be arriTed at having 
been already secured — that they shall always 
possess abundant strength in the rear of any 
military operations, together with the means of 
reinfordng that strength. It would be gcing 
too &r to assert that the Indian Government is 
not liable to commit even grave mistakes, but 
when the wtiiansi sense, and the common consent 
of British Statesmen have declared decisively in 
fiivonr of the defence of India being provided for 
by developing the resources of India, rather than 
fay diplomatic tactics or military strategy carried 
<m in Central Asia, it is perfectly justifiable to 
anticipate that the Indian Administration is to be 
relied on to carry out this policy, firmly, stron^y« 
and successfully. 

The possibility of serious invasion from the 
North-west must depend cm the actum of Rusaa. 
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If Russia were joined by France and America, 
the struggle might be tremendous, but we should 
hold our own. Possibilities ought to be looked 
at in order to estimate probabilities, and on the 
whole it seems unlikely that Russia will, in any 
time we can think of, attempt to invade Hindos- 
tan, but that is no reason why we should not be pre- 
pared. There is more ground for expecting that 
the Court of St. Petersburg may endeavour, when 
occasion presents itself, to attain other aims, to 
which we have hitherto opposed ourselves with 
all the force at our command. 

Russia's policy in Europe has chiefly con- 
sisted, siQce the reign of Peter the Great, in ag- 
grandizing the power of the Czar on her western 
confines, and the principal object has been to 
establish, under the form of a protectorate, his 
domination in the Levant. Antagonism in creed 
and race, and aU the minor antagonisms springing 
from them, includiag fervent sentiments of na- 
tionality, have ever been ready instruments in the 
hands of Russia for attaining the coveted ends. 
It has been asserted that documentary instruc- 
tions were left by Peter, defining and directing 
the line of policy to be followed, till aims indi- 
cated by him should have been accomplished, 
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but however this may have been, throughout all 
trausmutatioiis, and notwithstandmg all checks, 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has pursued its 
purposes as tenaciously as if there had been such 
instmctiona, which purposes have been in accord- 
ance with the directions said to be contained in 
the Will of Peter, and has more especially pushe^l 
its great objects in the Levant. The princip-al 
object in the Levant was. a^ has been stated, to 
establish domination under the form of a Prot^<r- 
tonite, and it was chiefly narrowed to the idea. — 
the paasiooate aspiration of the whole bulk of the 
Russaan pec^le, — ^to place a^ain, under Busian 
auspices, the Ctobs in its ancient poati^Hi cz, the 
Qmrdi of St. Sophia in Constantinople. &iA t > 
abrogate Turkish rule. The Busoaan G'jTktz.' 
meat being to such an extent as it is. ^Jtjzztj^ zh 
its chazacter. of oour&e is well aware tih^T & Prn*- 
tectonte may imply the most absolute doiiiriL- 
tion and direction of force. 

Tlie title of King of kingSi so often fe5?uiri=jd in 
Aeia, has fcr the most psrt merely rudicEied ti« 
die bearer of it held sorereism swarr cr^r izsztt 
pcmsLtates. ndio were frwjTiesiilT is^birtBrr 
wiM^e ooontrks were inji izi!»3rparsbEi£ 
c4ber members of the empon tCi ^mio^ liipr 
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owed allegiance. The boast has always been a 
confession of weakness. Asiatic monarchs have 
not usually had the power to consolidate the dis- 
jointed materials of greatness, but federation of 
this nature under a supreme head has very gene- 
rally effected a considerable economy of strength, 
for less repression is needed, when every com- 
munity can manage its own concerns, without 
demanding any expenditure of coercive force. 
There is in such a case all the more force dis- 
posable for external purposes ; so it was in ancient 
Persia, and in the East in certain matters things 
vary very little, by reason of the lapse of time. 
One great secret of the vigour and permanence 
of Rome consisted in this, that the Senate di- 
rected the resources of a vast confederation, with- 
out making any such shipwreck of the interests 
of the Republic as had proved fatal to the best- 
laid plans of Cyrus and Alexander, who had pre- 
ceded them in the enjoyment of overwhehning 
power in Asia. Cyrus and Alexander were un- 
able to create in their dominions that principle of 
cohesion, that sense and idea of unity, which in 
the ages of remote antiquity was the safeguard, 
the mainstay, and the distinguishing feature of 
Rome, and which in conjunction with the strength 
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of the Roman people, concentrated as it was in 
and near to the metropolis, mainly conduced to 
the building up and to the permanence of Roman 
dominion. 

To preserve a large amount of force applicable 
for external purposes, by so governing that it 
may not be called for in order to be used for 
coercion, will be admitted by aU to be a wise 
course to pursue where it is applicable, and 
everyone is aware that Uttle profit is ordinarily 
to be derived from ruling over a discontented 
community. 

It has been commonly felt that Russian do- 
mination at Constantinople would infer a yet 
grander and more ambitious aim — supremacy in 
Europe. There is no necessity to discuss here 
whether this must be so ; the objects sought to be 
attained by Russia in the first instance are what 
it is desirable to keep in view, in order to esti- 
mate aright the line of action probably to be fol- 
lowed by her as relates to India. 

To avoid collision with the religious enthusiasm 
of their people as opposed to the Turks, is an ob- 
ligation practically laid on the occupiers of the 
throne of Peter, Catherine, and Nicholas, and 
the astute and able advisers who have always 
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wielded their armaments are well aware that this 
religious enthusiasm largely augments their means 
of action. By constantly exciting the hopes of 
the Christian populations of Turkey, the Czars 
have weakened and paralysed the Gk>yemment of 
the Sultan; Russia can pursue with respect to 
India a line of proceeding exactly similar to that 
pursued by her in Europe; in the principaUties 
on the confines of India, and within India itself, 
bands of men ready for military enterprize are 
ever to be found, and to any extent. Appeals 
could not, it is true, be successfully made to them 
in the name of Christianity, as they may to sub- 
ject populations in Turkey, but they are easily to 
be alarmed on the subject of the Hindoo faith, or 
the Mahometan faith, as so many of our trusted 
soldiers were at the period of the Mutiny, and 
the word "loot" (signifying plunder), or the 
name of the Great Mogul, are not likely to be 
ever without the attractions that have hitherto 
belonged to them. 

A project was laid before the Russian Govern- 
ment in 1792 (by Prince Nasau Siegen), to take 
up the cause of the Great Mogul, makiQg his 
restoration to his throne at Delhi the pretext for 
an advance ; Princes of his family, the family of 
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the Great Mogul (whose name acts like a magic 
speU throughout Hindostan), deriving their origin 
from the lineage of the mighty Conqueror Timour, 
may still be produced and brought forward, and 
are supposed to be at this moment in the Russian 
territory, and Russia can probably find pretenders 
to a throne without more difficulty than we have 
ourselves, on various occasions, experienced in 
India. Besides placing the Mahometan element 
of Indian society in a position of such antagonism 
against us, as must tend to cause hostile projects 
to be popular, this would make sure of doing 
away for the time with all Mahometan opposition 
on religious grounds to the progress of Russia 
towards our frontier, and could not &il to secure 
the enthusiastic support of the Mahometan triben 
of (Tentral Asia, backed as any movement on th^^ir 
port in such circumstances would be, by \*'X'j 
eflfective aid derived from a Russian army arid 
from Bussian gold. 

M. De TooqueviUe in 1855 wrote to a friend : — 
" KuBsia is a great danger to Europe. I tr.iLJc 
8o moere stitxi^ly, because I have had pecali^^r ci^ 
portnnities of studying the real eourcxs of b<? 
power, aad because I beUere the^se war%ft v> r>r: 
pennancnt, ^lA entirely bejr^id the rskL ^A 
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foreign attack. But I am deeply conYinced that 
it is not by taking from her a town or even 
a province, nor by diplomatic precautions, still 
less by placing sentinels along her frontier, that 
the Western Powers will permanently stop her 
progress. 

" A temporary bulwark may be raised against 
her, but a mere accident may destroy it, .or a 
change of alliances or of domestic policy may 
render it useless. 

"I am convinced that Russia can be stopped 
only by raising before her powers created by the 
hatred which she inspires, whose vital and con- 
stant interest it shall be to keep themselves 
united and to keep her in. In other words, by 
the resurrection of Poland, and by the re-anima- 
tion of Turkey. 

" I do not believe that either of these means 
can now be adopted. The detestable jealousies 
and ambitions of the European nations resemble, 
as you say in your letter, nothing better than the 
quarrels of the Greeks in the face of Philip. Not 
one will sacrifice her passions or her objects. 

" About a month ago I read some remarkable 
articles, which you perhaps have seen, in the 
German papers, on the progress which Russia is 
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making in the extreme East. The writer seems 
to be a man of sense, and well informed. 

» It appears that during the last five years 
Russia, profiting by the Chinese disturbances, 
has seized not only the mouth of the Amoor, but 
a large territory in Mongolia, and has also gained 
a coiiderable^rtion of the tribes which iSbit 
it. 'You know that these tribes once overran all 
Asia, and have twice conquered China. The 
means have always been the same, — some acci- 
dent which, for an instant, has united these 
tribes to submit to the wiU of one man. Now, 
says the writer very plausibly, the Czar may 
bring this about, and do what has been done by 
Ghengis Khan, and indeed by others. 

"All Upper Asia is at the mercy of a man 
who, though the seat of his power be in Europe, 
can unite and close on one point the Mongols." 

The hosts of Upper and of Central Asia are not 
likely to be less eflfective in their action on Southern 
or Eastern Asia, when directed by the skill and 
science of modem times, than were the Mongol 
Tartars imder Ghengis Khan. True, they may 
be opposed by modem skill and science, wielded 
by European officers as efficient as those on the 
staff of any Russian army, but there is no reason 
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for supposing that the circumstances of Upper^ 
and Central Asia have materially changed^ witfi;* 
regard to the ability to pour forth invading 
hordes. The eflfects produced by modem skill 
and science would, it may &irly be anticipated, 
be about equal on both sides. 

Russia, during the disturbances which have of 
late years convulsed China (as De Tocqu«nUe 
very truly says), seized the mouth of the Amoor 
river and fortified it, and our surprise was 
accordingly considerable on discovering that the 
position had been made impregnable by military 
art, without anything having previously keen 
known on the subject. Engineers, possessing 
the resources of modem science, fortified the 
mouth of another river also, which empties itself 
into the ocean, not very &x from the Chinese 
capital ; and no preparation having been made for 
this, our first expedition against Pekin was 
brought to a disastrous termination. In these 
two instances we have already come into contact 
in the extreme East with military experience and 
appliances such as are to be found in Europe. 

Soon after the conclusion of the late Russian 
war, Sir Henry Lawrence, certainly one of the 
ablest men ever trained in the Indian military 
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service, thus recorded his opinion, in some essays 
published by him, expressing, of course, the 
result of his matured thought : 

" We repeat that our arrangements are for the 
storm as well as the sunshine ; for the possibility of 
a Russian army at Herat simultaneously with an 
American fleet at Bombay. ^^ 

Aid again, 

"There can be no lasting peace. The time 
has not come. The war of principles has yet fei 
be fought. Russia must have her revenge, and 
America must try her strength, her fi^f^untic 
frigprtes, and her ten-inch guns/' 

Andagain, 

"That America untt strive for ()ntmUA s^/v^?- 
reigntj is certain ... Let England w<;rk //lit hi^ 
destiny, let her govern India f^/r th^ }f^fffU:^ taiA 
as &r as possible by the pe^4>le, and iMth^^ Kn^' 
land nor India need fear KaMk ^/r Affi^f:ti^ //r 
both oombiDed.'' 

Sir Henry Lawrf::nce hag ftjirther fnv^t ^^yn^ 
sion to \a& geSi^rsJ ^-x^nr of ktimha$ j^^/gmm. 
What he aava is all th#^ nt/zrh r^tattkiiM. W 
cause his pr«^dfcdor..<» h^anr^ mujr^ fy^«« y^fr&tA hj 
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Russian Empire has been extended for thirteen 
thousand miles across the whole continent of Eu-^ 
rope and Asia, and for twenty degrees over 
America. Curbed to the south and west Russia 
has not waited an hour to push forward her sol- 
diers, her savans, her engineers, and her labourers 
to the Caspian, to the Aral, and even . to the 
mighty Amoor. Her old policy will now more 
vigorously than ever be pursued, and though the 
dream of a century will never be realized, her 
position in Persia will speedily be strengthened, 
and posts will be established in Central Asia and 
even in China." 

There is a general concurrence of opinion, and 
this concurrence of opinion is at length under- 
stood to have received the sanction of the Indian 
Government, that an invasion of Afghanistan by 
Russia or Persia must be made a casvs beUi. To 
maintain its neutrality has been announced to be 
an object of British policy. No doubt is enter- 
tained by anyone competent to judge, that the 
hostile presence of a Russian army at Herat, or 
of a Persian army well imderstood to rest on 
Russian support, and to be impelled in their ad- 
vance up to that point by Russian instigation, 
would let loose all the elements of discontent 
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throughout Hindostan, and intensify and lend 
importance to the rumours abeady current in the 
bazaars, that Russia has hostile designs. These 
rumours are, as it is, quite sufficiently embar- 
rassing, but it is utterly impossible to calculate 
on the amount of ferment, and of discontent, and 
of consequent expense which might be entailed 
on the Indian Government by a real demonstra- 
tion of hostility on the part of Russia, such as 
would be inferred by the occupation of Herat. 
To estimate the probabilities of Russia marching 
an army, either small or large into India, is not 
a thing of much pressure or practical moment* 
What is of pressing and practical moment is the 
&ct, that by urging the hosts which can be raised 
in the length and breadth of Upper and Central 
Asia against our Indian frontier, joined perhaps 
with Persian troc^ she can render India cer- 
tainly not very profitable to keep in a financial 
pcnnt of view; at the same time that India un- 
doubtedly in sach a case would not \ji: given up; 
partly because of the enormouB anuiunt of Britid^ 
capital there invested, but still more becauiie the 
natianai spirit of our people would mr^^t astRiredly 
in such a contingency put such a proceediii^ erai 
bieyond the reach of discomiiL It k vgrdi 
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while to remember that peace theories were not 
much in fashion during the Russian War, even 
in those localities where they ordinarily flourished, 
and least of all were they popular among our 
working men. The manner in which Mr. Bright's 
popularity faded away in Manchester ought never 
to be lost sight of. It affords an instructive les- 
son as to what is to be expected, by those who 
act in opposition to English national sentiment. 

The only wise or worthy course on our part is 
to be prepared in time. Herat possibly might be 
occupied by Russia, but hardly for a permanence, 
since its occupation virtually means war with 
Britain, and since there is every reason to think, 
that in a series of sustained efforts Britain must 
be able to bring to bear a preponderating weight 
of force, through the instrumentality of the Indian 
railways, the Indian reserves of fighting men, 
both enrolled and non-enrolled, and the general 
naval and financial resources of the realm which 
could be brought to bear in other parts of the 
world besides Asia. 

Still we ought to take care always to be able 
to say, in the words of Sir Henry Lawrence 
already referred to, that ''''our arrangements are for 
the storm as well as the sunshine ; for the possibility 
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of a Russian army at Herat simultaneoicsly with 
an American fleet at Bombay. ^^ 

To develop, (as has been said), the resources 
of India should be the object kept in view by 
Government, fer more than any idea of increasing 
trade with Central Asia, where it is certain to be 
stopped by Russia, whose commerce is artificially 
supported by subsidies, and in other ways, and 
always to an extent when requisite, that defies 
competition. Russian preponderance throughout 
Central Asia must, fi-om the nature of things be 
complete, very much because we have not thought 
proper to oppose to it a timely and efifective 
check, and this preponderance infers that all 
rivalry to Russian commerce will be excluded. 

The policy of a country ought to be guided by 
its material interests, (in due subordination, of 
course, to moral considerations); its diplomacy 
should be moulded by these interests, and should 
represent them. They are guides which will 
never lead diplomatists far astray, and if they 
restrain the play of fiincy or the outbursts of zeal, 
and cause a Diplomatic Agent to know precisely 
what he wants, all this is not a matter for regret. 
To know precisely what is the object desired to 
be attained has, indeed, been declared on high 
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authority, to be one of the things in the diplo* 
matic art most to be attended to, and even in the 
conduct of private life as well as in the diplo- 
macy of nations, or in public affairs of whatever 
nature they may be, it obviously is one secret of 
success ; if for no other reason, at least because a 
fixed purpose ensures clearness of views, and the 
avoiding of waste of means and exertion. It is 
a happy circumstance that so definite an aim as 
the development of the resources of India can so 
easily be adopted and announced by the autho- 
rities at Calcutta, as an object to be steadily pur- 
sued. If it be true that to develop the resources 
of India ought to be the object kept in view by Go- 
vernment^ far more than any idea of increasing 
trade with Central Asia^ the policy of the Admi- 
nistration at Calcutta is thus to a large extent 
defined, and the character of its diplomatic action 
ill a great degree indicated. Its diplomatic ac- 
tion is of course included in that of the British 
Empire at large. The true course to be pursued 
with reference to the regions lying between the 
Mediterranean and India is to enter into an under- 
standing with France^ {and if occasion arises also 
tvith Russia)^ with a view to neutralize and civilize 
the East. To do so should be the object of our 
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diplomatic action. This policy would include 
the establishment of the neutrality of Afghanistan, 
which is more especially a matter for negotiation 
with Eussia, and can be dealt with independently 
of any general question respecting the regions 
between the Mediterranean and India, 

In June, 1867, a Deputation from the Cotton 
Supply Association, arranged at the Author's 
instance, presented a Memorial to Lord Stanley 
(now Earl of Derby), at that period Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. The following extracts are 
taken from the Cotton Supply Reporter of 1 July, 
1868, containing a copy of the Memorial, and 
giving an account of the reception of the Deputa- 
tion, and of Lord Stanley's reply. 

" The Memorial of the Cotton Supply Associa- 
tion sheweth, — 

" That the Cotton Supply Association regards 
with satisfaction the construction of the Suez 
Canal, and believes that it will greatly promote 
the development of the cotton trade of India 
by affording a cheap and speedy transit for 
cotton through the Isthmus of Suez; whilst the 
sweet water branches of the canal may be made 
available for the purposes of irrigation, and thus 
contribute to the improvement and extension 
of cotton cultivation in Egypt. 
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" Your memorialists, considering it to be an 
object of the greatest importance to secmre the 
neutrality of the canal, under all circumstances, 
are anxious that every possible guarantee should 
be aflforded for the observance of Article 14 in 
the concession to the canal company granted 
by the Viceroy of Egypt, and since ratified by 
the Sultan of Turkey, which provides that ' the 
Suez canal and the ports appertaining thereto 
shall always remain open as a neutral passage 
to every merchant ship crossing from one sea 
to another, without any distinction, exclusion, or 
preference, of persons or nationalities, on pay- 
ment of the dues and observance of the regula- 
tions established by the "Universal Company," 
lessee for the use of the said canal and its depen- 
dencies/ 

" Your memorialists apprehend that the ' neu- 
tral passage ' provided by the 14th Article in 
' the Charter of Concession,' cannot be adequately 
guaranteed to England unless it be confirmed by 
an international convention, as the agreement to 
maintain it now rests only upon an arrangement 
between the Turkish authorities and the canal 
company. Such an international convention 
might not only be the means of removing any 
jealousy that may be produced as some anticipate 
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from the success of the enterprise, but would, if 
wisely arranged, ensure the maintenance of the 
neutrality of the passage for merchant vessels 
under any circumstances that may occur ; whilst 
those who direct our foreign poUcy would be 
aided in their efforts to guard British interests as 
they may be affected by this new means of com- 
munication, and in providing for the develop- 
ment and expansion of those interests. Your 
memorialists, therefore, respectfully request that 
your lordship will take such steps as may appear 
expedient for entering into a convention with the 
French Government for the purpose of confirm- 
ing the provisions contained in Article 14 of the 
concession to the Suez Canal Company." 

Mr. Cheetham, the President of the Associa- 
tion, stated that when this canal was complete, 
permitting vessels to pass from the Eed Sea to 
the Mediterranean, without touching cargo, there 
could be no doubt that a very large portion of 
the Indian crop of cotton would pass by this 
route, with a result of economy in transit and 
great saving in time. 

Lord Stanley in reply said "he had long 
been a member of the Cotton Supply Association, 
and was perfectly aware of the benefits it had 
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conferred upon the cotton trade of this coimtiT« 
He fUUy sj^pathbed with diem in the m^it 
the, h^ nTbrought ^.der hi, o^ersic. 

He had no doubt whatever of the ultimate com- 
pletion of the Suez Canal, and it was evid^it no 
nation would so largely benefit firom the traffic 
which he expected to pass over the canal as our 
own country would. He had no hesitation in 
committing himself to the principle of neutrality, 
and this he considered would be best maintained 
by an understanding between the governments 
of different nations, and especially between our 
own and the I^rench, as referred to in the 
memorial, the language of which he adopted 
upon this point. We could not be sanguine 
enough to hope to abolish war, but we might 
endeavour to circumscribe its limits of operation, 
and he thought this might be done by placing 
some of the main lines of communication through- 
out the world under the protection of conven- 
tions between civilized nations. He would bear 
in mind the topics brought before him in the 
memorial with a view to their attainment, and 
bestow upon them the attention their great im- 
portance deserved, and he ventured to hope the 
deputation would be satisfied to leave to him the 
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time for action with reference to them for the 
most effect." 

So ended the Pahnerstonian system of opposi- 
tion to the Suez Canal, and all that was inferred 
by that system in bringing about the course long 
pursued by Britain of supporting the Turkish 
power. To oppose the construction of the Suez 
Canal was part of the general plan of maintain- 
ing the Ottoman rule, for it was sufficiently 
obvious that the existence of a canal through 
Egjrpt must lead to the practical independence of 
that country, so far as regards the possession of 
very extensive powers of self-regulation. The 
effects probably to be exerted on our Indian 
interests were not, according to Lord Palmerston's 
ideas, to be confined by the extent of any politi- 
cal results in the Levant, since the action, like- 
wise, of military and naval armaments to the 
south of the Isthmus of Suez could not fail to 
be materially affected by the opening of the 
canal, and the conditions of success to be taken 
into account by any party concerned in deciding 
on such action, must, of necessity, be essentially 
altered. 

That the opposition to the Suez Canal was not 
the only part of the Pahnerstonian Eastern policy 

8* 
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which thus came to an end, was soon manifested 
to all the world in a speech delivered by Lord 
Stanley to his constituents at King's Lynn ; from 
which it appeared that he had no such sanguine 
expectation of the resuscitation of the Ottoman 
Power as had long been professed to be entertmaed 
by Lord Palmerston and others; to maintain its 
integrity, and while hoping for its resuscitation, 
to provide for ameliorating the lot of its Christian 
subjects, had been, since Lord Palmerston's epoch 
at all events, ostensibly aimed at by British policy. 

In November, 1868, Lord Stanley thus ex- 
pressed himself: — 

" One word more I must say on foreign affairs, 
and it relates to the East. I am afraid no one 
who looks to that part of the world can doubt 
that trouble is gathering there. It may come 
quickly, or be deferred for years; but come it 
probably will. That is a state of things to which 
we ought not to shut our eyes. Fifteen years 
ago we refused to see in time what was obviously 
impending, and as everybody knows, we ' drifted ' 
into the Crimean war. Now I do not think the 
present danger of the Turkish empire arises from 
the same source. It is internal rather than ex- 
ternal peril by which that empire is threatened. 
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No foreign alliance, no European guarantee, can 
defend a government against financial collapse 
and rebellion in its provinces. In those matters 
every country must be left to work out its own 
destiny. But it does not less follow that the 
weakness of a great State is a misfortune to all 
the world, — ^a misfortune even to those who do 
not and cannot sympathise with its rule. An 
indifferent government is, after all, better than 
none. If I ventured to hope that any words of 
mine could reach those Christian populations of 
the East with which I sincerely sympathise, I 
should say to them, * Your aspirations may be 
natural, but remember this: that anarchy is not 
progress ; and it is not wise to pull down that for 
which you have not provided any substitute.' 
More particularly I would say to Greece, — to 
that little State, about which our grandfathers 
were so enthusiastic, and which we, perhaps, ar^ 
•inclined, rather unduly, to depreciate, — 'You 
might be the model State of the East, and exer- 
cise over Christian races there an almost incalcu- 
lable influence, if, mstead of indulging in vain 
dreams of aggrandisement, you would make your 
internal government more worthy of a civilised 
coimtry, and of those destinies which are yours 
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in future. But if you adopt the policy of foster- 
ing disturbances abroad, you are throwing away 
the substance for the shadow ; you are losing what 
you might command, and it is doubtful whether 
you will gain what you want.' This is advice 
which, tendered in a friendly spirit, may not be 
wholly useless; and we have interest enough in 
the East to make it worth tendering." 

Great was the consternation in the Levant on 
this speech being read. Greece, it is true, did 
not profit by Lord Stanley's counsel; and, so fer 
as the proceedings of the Greeks with reference 
to Candia could prove anything, they seemed to 
prove a desire to bring about immediate hostilities 
against the Turks. Russia, however, interposed 
a potential veto, and will probably interpose one 
whenever requisite, upon the commencement of 
war between the Christian and Mussulman popu- 
lations of the East, until her network of railways 
has been pretty well advanced towards comple- 
tion, which will be in three years, as nearly as 
may be, from this moment. There is little room 
for error in this calculation ; the time wanted for 
the construction of each railroad can easily be 
estimated, and the financial resources have been 
secured. All that is here asserted as to the con- 
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struction of the Russian railways is perfectly un- 
derstood in well-informed circles, and is, indeed, 
openly affirmed by Russians possessing the fullest 
acquaintance with these things. In truth, the 
exercise of a little common sense may suffice to 
dispel any doubt; for the advantages of having 
in operation these Russian lines of communication 
which are in course of construction are so very 
great in a financial point of view, and as leading 
to economical army arrangements, that the profit 
thence resulting must immeasurably exceed any 
to be derived by the Government from other 
applications of their means. The eminent indi- 
viduals in France who sympathise with the Chris- 
tians of the East, feel that until the Russian rail- 
roads are completed, it is best to direct attention 
to the Suez Canal, as presenting the great instru- 
mentality to be relied on for civilising the East ; 
and those in England who also sympathise with 
the Eastern Christians arrive at the same conclu- 
sion, unaffected by the consideration that the 
Suez Canal is a French enterprise, which of course 
would be irrelevant in the formation of their 
opinion. 

Meanwhile, the strength of the Christians in 
Turkey is growing daily, and the Turkish race is 
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dwindling ; the financial condition of the Sultan's 
Government is less and less held in any estima- 
tion in the money markets of the West, such as 
to justify sanguine hopes of being able to obtain 
adequate assistance in case of emergency. As it 
is, one loan needed a Western guarantee to secure 
its present position ; and the plighted fidth of the 
Sultan's Government has foiled to induce capital- 
ists to supply adequate sums for the Euphrates 
railway. It is needless to urge anything against 
the authorities at the Ottoman Porte, on the 
ground of extravagance, or of any particular 
dealing on their part ; we may sufficiently judge 
of their position by these two tests. 

We ought to bear in mind that the three great 
objects to be aimed at in a policy undertaken with 
a view to civilize the East are, the improvement 
of the means of communication, the establish- 
ment of civil and religious liberty, and the pro- 
viding for the free sale of land to Europeans; 
these can only, it is true, be secured in any satis- 
factory manner by a previous understanding, and 
by co-operation between France and Britain, 
joined, if occasion presents itself by Russia, but 
action must be taken by the Turkish authorities 
in behalf of these objects, if they are to be eflfected 
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in its territories while they remain directly sub- 
ject to its sway. Some of its territories, such as 
Romania, are no longer directly subject to its 
sway; self-government having been estabUshed 
in them, as the form of administrative protection 
judged requisite for the guardianship of the rights 
of the Christian inhabitants. 

In 1867, the '^Livre bleu^^^ on the part of the 
Emperor of the French, impressively declared, that 
everything urged the Ottoman Government not 
to cherish deceitful illusions, and that the smallest 
danger incident to the complications it alluded 
to was to retard the recovery of its finances, and 
the trial by experiment of all those steps in ad- 
vance which could alone assure to it prospects 
of vitaUty worthy of being seriously dwelt on. 

All this remains as true now as when it was 
written, but Lord Stanley's remarks at King's 
Lynn, abeady quoted, do not seemingly indicate 
much confidence in the future of the Ottoman 
Power, and since the old Palmerston policy of 
defending it as a cardinal point of our policy 
would at present find but few supporters in Eng- 
land, the mainstay, the sheet-anchor on which the 
authorities at Constantinople have often relied^ 
can be relied on by them no more. They must 
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stand or fiJl by their acts. Their best friends 
can give them no better advice than they have 
already given, and there is reason to think that 
the Sultan and many of his Ministers are as well 
aware of what would most conduce to the pros- 
perity of the Ottoman dominions, as the wisest 
of their advisers. The difficulties which beset 
them very much arise from the impediments to 
be encountered in carrying out their views in the 
provinces. 

Each hour, the power and force of the Christian 
populations increase with the regularity of an 
operation of nature; in a manner precisely re- 
sembling the rising of the tide. When the Rus- 
sian network of railroads is completed, the power 
and force of these populations will no longer be 
restrained ; the tide wiU burst the banks which 
till that moment will have held it in ; and then 
the aspirations of some Christian NationaUties are 
likely to be fulfilled. 

These aspu'ations are very various ; in some, as 
in Crete, at all events, they consist of hopes to be 
associated with Greece ; in other instances, merely 
to be freed from oppression ; in others again to be 
established as self-governing communities, either 
independent or semi-independent. 
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Subsequently to the date of Lord Stanley's 
assurances already alluded to, with respect to his 
views as to neutralising the Suez Canal, our ex- 
pedition to Abyssinia has been brought to a vic- 
torious termination, and our army has been with- 
drawn from that coimtry. We have given an 
example of moderation, and have shewn that we 
do not seek the acquisition of territor}' between 
the Mediterranean and India. We obviously 
ought not to permit other European nations to 
acquire territory which we have ourselves given 
up, and by the line of conduct we have pursued 
in Abyssinia, as well as twice in the instance of 
the Island of Earak, off Bushire, in the Persian 
Gul^ it may be considered that we are committed 
in the most emphatic manner to the principle of 
neatraHzmg the r^ons between the Mediter- 
ranean and India. The occupation of isolated 
and ingjgnificant posts, however, by other nations, 
if they think it worth while to occupy them, need 
not necessarity be objected to, even thou^ they 
should be situated between the Mcditernmean 
and India* 

The French Emperor announced it as being 
Ins policy to ripen the Xationalities of Tnribej. 
This includes the advaneemem of ChmOan chili- 
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zation in the East, in those localities where, if 
there is to be any civilization whatever, it must 
be of a Christian type, as in Epirus or Thestoly. 
This has, to a considerable extent, abeady been 
brought about in most of the nationalities con- 
cerned, by the establishment of an administrative 
protection on the part of the Great Powers of 
Europe, which has restrained the intolerance and 
oppression that have too frequently characterized 
the Mahometan system. It is in vain to say that 
there is no intolerance after those who were 
not Mahometans have come to terms. To com- 
pel those who differ from a conqueror or from a 
government to come to terms does not look like 
civil and religious liberty, and the maxim that 
unbelievers are to be slain by the sword, unless 
they come to terms, which is to be found in writ- 
ings of authority amongst Mahometans, does look 
very like persecution. Besides which, it is well 
known, that persecutions of converts from Maho- 
metan! sm are only restrained, (so far as they are 
restrained), in conformity with the provisions of 
the Hatti-Humayoom (Royal edict), obtained 
by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, as our ambas- 
sador from the Sultan, and that up to the moment 
of it being granted, persons were liable, under 
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certain circumstances, to the penalty of death, 
in consequence of changing their religious pro- 
fession. 

Egypt and Syria are not Christian ; Egypt has 
long been in the course of being ripened very 
effectu^y, by various civilising agencies, and is 
essentially Mahometan. Syria contains a people 
more mixed in religious faith than any other, 
probably, on earth, and can hardly with propriety 
be said to possess any national religion, or in 
itself to constitute any nationality. But the 
moment that obstacles cease to be interposed, 
there is every reason to believe that a most an- 
cient nationality would establish itself there, in 
aU the vigour and maturity of modem civilization 
— ^that large numbers of the children of Israel 
would return to the land of their fathers. Con- 
.siderable numbers, as it is, do flock to Jerusalem 
from religious motives, and it is not commonly 
known that there is a greater Israelitish popula- 
tion at this moment in Palestine, than that which 
followed as their leader, Ezra the scribe, as he is 
denominated in Scripture history, when return- 
ing with him from captivity in Babylon, soon after 
the overthrow of the Babylonian monarchy by 
Cyras. Whenever a feir opening is presented in 
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Southern Syria for the investment of capital^ 
startling results may probably be witnessed, both 
because of the economical circumstances connected 
with the country, and also because the disincli- 
nation to lay out money in buying land, hitherto 
to be found very generally among Hebrew capi- 
talists, has been much modified ; there is appar- 
ently a likelihood that some of them would desire 
to use a portion of the immense wealth they have 
of late acquired, in securing a stake in that land 
which is endeared to them by associations of 
most pecuHar, undying, and vivid interest. Of 
course, members of this branch of the family of 
Abraham, enjoying positions (as some of them 
do) of influence and honour in Europe, would 
not be likely to go to reside in Palestine, any 
more than a wealthy Greek would be likely to 
leave Manchester or London to live in Athens. 
National feeling amongst Israelites is certainly as 
strong as amongst any people that can be named, 
though it does not interfere with the entertaining 
of loyal sentiments towards the ruling powers 
wherever they may be placed. The press, through- 
out Germany, is said to be almost exclusively in 
their hands, so that they take a prominent part in 
the formation and direction of public opinion, at 
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the same time that they perform those duties 
which devolve on all citizens in common. But 
they are no more inclined than their fathers have 
been throughout the whole course of modem his- 
tory, to fall down before a graven image. 

On an enlargement and better settlement of 
the kingdom of Greece, there is every reason to 
expect that the Greek capitalists of Western 
Europe would lay out money extensively in its 
advancement. They are seldom natives of the 
territory comprised in the present kingdom of 
Greece ; and of course if Scio or Candia were in- 
cluded within its confines, a Sciote or a Candiote 
would be able all the more strongly to join, in 
his mind, the associations of childhood and &.mily 
traditions with patriotic sentiment ; as it is, such 
men can be entered on the roll of citizens of 
Greece, and even in the present state of things 
they contribute mimificently to the support of 
the Hellenic cause, whenever an occasion pre- 
sents itself for so doing; as during the recent 
war in Crete. Unless the kingdom of Greece is 
enlarged it cannot be said to have had a fair 
opportanity for constituting a strong Govem- 
ment, and accordingly for inviting the oathj of 
capital in local investment. The aoqoisitkxi of 
the Ionian Islands has enlarged its reaomoes^ m^ 
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the cession of Crete, which at one time seemed 
so likely to be brought about, would have be^i a 
further important step in the same direction * 

It will be found that to neutralise and civilise 
the East, and, as a consequence, to ripen the 
Nationalities of Turkey, constitutes the Eastern 
policy, which has of late been in the main acted 
on by France and England, however unequally 
it may have been carried out, or however it may 
occasionally have been lost sight of. 

De Tocqueville did not believe that Russian 
progress could be successfully resisted in Europe, 
by the Christian nationalities included in Turkey. 
It is evident, nevertheless, that the very moment 
these nationalities cease to be oppressed, and, as a 
consequence, to rely on Russia for support, their 
national sentiments will become the strongest 
barrier against Russia, while the greater portion 
of her strength available on the spot will be 
withdrawn, since it arises from the upheaving 
force of the Christian populations. Their national 
sentiments have hitherto been developed pre- 
cisely in the degree in which each nationality is 
ripened, and acquires the right to govern itself. 

* Until brigandage is suppressed, and atrocious crime duly punished, 
capital is not likely to be largely invested in Greece, either by her own 
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« 

That this would be so was discerned beforehand 
by Mr. Gladstone, and was a striking instance of 
prophetic prescience resulting from the action 
of a judgment practised in affairs, on full and 
accurate information. This knowledge formed 
the basis of a remarkable speech delivered by 
him in Parliament, on the Union of the Prin- 
cipalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

Whatever exertions any European nations 
might feel disposed to make to restrain Russian 
progress would then have full effect, in causing 
the independence of these nationalities to be re- 
spected^ like the independence of Belgium or 
Switzerland. At present they have thA full 
effect, the weight of the Christian [x^mlatiorm 
being thrown into the scale in feivour of liwma. 

However things may turn out with rr^rd to 
the balance of power in Europe, the c^>ur»^^ Imve 
been pointed out in these pagr;$^ throiigh rrK^arm 
of which safety can be ertsurfA for our luAhat 
frontier; by ado[/ting tl^u; fet^^f/ft r^tfi^umtih ff/r i\%H 
devek^pment of Iridian re^Airv>;i^ ^A }/y puT' 
smmg the line of diploniatJ/; actiori h^:re indi- 
cated. 

Shortlj aft^ the bdttk of Sadowa ibe^ £ia- 
peror of the ¥rw:hf with that ^isaAjm ^mh ^. 
isDgmAfa him frjr tsyio^ to the wiuAt wgdJL 
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things that are indeed quite unquestionable, but 
which he alone has the moral courage to say, 
most justly brought before the world the fact, 
that within this century the United States and 
Russia would each count 100,000,000 of popula- 
tion, and he deems an alliance of French, Germans, 
and Italians, a fit counterpoise. Perhaps it may 
be; that will probably depend on the amount 
of cohesion brought about between the various 
members of such an alliance ; but so far as we are 
concerned, where is to be the counterpoise, if 
India and our colonies are lost? More especially 
where is to be the counterpoise if Russia and 
America should act together? 

No means known to man can enable two small 
and over-taxed islands alone to resist such com- 
binations of force as have never yet been recorded 
in history. That the combinations of force to be 
looked for may be expected to be such as ought 
to be thus characterized is necessarily to be anti- 
cipated, from considering the augmented physical 
as well as moral resources of modem times, the 
enlarged command over the powers of Nature, and 
the increased numbers of the civilised portion of 
mankind. We must maintain the unity of the 
empire; this alone will maintain our position; 
and very especially should we bear in mind (re- 
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curring to the saying of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
which deserves to be adopted as a ruling maxim 
by our statesmen,) that "owr arrangements are 
for the storm as well as for the sunshine^ for the 
possibility of a Russian army at Herat sirnul' 
taneously unth an American fleet at Bombay. ^^ 

More than with any other movement in the 
Old World, American citizens symjiathiije with 
that in fevour of civil and religious liberty in the 
East. They do so from combined motite«. 
Religious sympathies have always had a strong 
hold on the citizens of the Great Republic, and 
the countrymen of Washington are not indifferent 
to freedom* or to the want of it. in struggling 
nationalities, while ihev are dra^vn 'Asfj bv th^ 
fltrmg cords of feelin^r allied with R^v^'ja. Tmh. 
they may interiere in Chiiia. or whh t^.^hzj-az Vf 
the affidrs of Cldnsk and the P^nc. bf^f-or*: cr^rr.- 
mittmg theciaehres to ^r-v oth*:r ir.t^r*'^.*!'^. ;r. 
the OH WofvL TLey y /a a caji if^/]:^; Lstr^-i^ rrja^^:- 
rial stakes 3. Ciz-a ^izA ihh Ps^/f-r;. tLi^ tLl* it 

the AiLcri'jazii v> 4« bi Cfrr:^, a:^ ^2:1*:^^ iarr^ 
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Levant will not, in all likelihood, arrive at a crisis 
during the next three years, when, as has been 
said, the Russian railways wiU be well advanced 
towards completion. Whenever Russia again 
seriously espouses the cause of the Eastern 
Christians, we may safely calculate that Ame- 
rican moral or physical aid, or both moral and 
physical aid, wiU not be wanting. 

Were Britain to insist on' still upholding the 
Mdiometan power in the Levant, Britain would 
be committed to a warfare against greater odds 
than in the late Russian war, and would have less 
assistance from allies. But Lord Stanley's speech 
at King's Lynn shows that no danger of this 
^ kind is to be apprehended; support of Maho- 
metan power in the Levant forms no part of 
the present British policy. 

Italian sympathy with civil and religious 
liberty in the East, and as included in it with 
Christian civilization, is ardent and impetuous, 
like all Italian passions, and is not the less worthy 
because it is ardent and impetuous, either of a 
generous nation or of a great cause. Next to 
the idea of creating a United Italy, no idea 
seems to be imbued with such attraction for the 
Italian mind as that of establishing Christian 
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civilization in the East; the first and main step 
towards doing which must be the vindication of 
civil and religious liberty. 

Traditions connected with the East exercise 
a vast, though in some measure unacknowledged, 
influence on Italian sentiment; they are handed 
down from the times of the Crusades, and of the 
Italian Republics of the Middle Ages, as also 
from the periods, in part coincident with the 
latter, when large numbers of Albanians, who 
had served under Scanderberg, "the soldier of 
Jesus Christ," fled into Italy on his fall. The 
prospect, too, that their native Italy will again 
become a highway, as in the Middle Ages, for 
the trade of the remotest East, in consequence of 
the opening of the Suez Canal, and of the advance 
of Eastern civilization, is niuch dwelt on by 
Italians, and is deemed by them to be fiill of 
briUiant promise. Patriotism and sanguine ex- 
pectations of pecuniary benefit have formed a 
remarkable, though a perfectly natural and justi- 
fiable alliance, and the effect produced on public 
sentiment may be pronounced to be in the highest 
degree vivid, influential, and lastmg. Doringthe 
recent insurrection in Candia it was asserted, and 
not doubted, that if Garibaldi had gone tfaitlier, 
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80,000 volunteers at the least would have fol- 
lowed him. As it was, he sent for rifles to Dolfi, 
the Florentine baker, and declared that he would 
go to Crete if he had to go in a basket. He 
thus, doubtless, might have evaded the Turkish 
blockade; but whenever an Italian movement 
declares itself in favour of the Eastern Chris- 
tians, it is likely to be felt in irresistible force, 
and not to stand in need of secrecy, as it will 
represent the sympathy, power, and aspirations 
of the Italian nation, acting in localities where 
they can be brought to bear with every facility 
for rendering them available to the utmost. Men 
of influence among those friendly to the Cretan 
cause very naturally were alive to the fact, how- 
ever, that it would have been worse than useless 
for Garibaldi to have proceeded to Crete with 
80,000 volunteers, unless means were provided for 
feeding them. An expedition consisting of such 
numbers infers Governmental organization, or 
something equivalent to it. But expeditions of 
Italian volunteers under Garibaldi, even on a 
small scale, are not to be contemned ; the " thou- 
sand of Marsala" accomplished their cherished 
design under him, in Sicily. 

Up to the date of the estabUshment of the pre- 
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sent order of things in Italy on what may be 
deemed a permanent footing, Garibaldi had op- 
posed any descent on the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic, with a view to raising the standard of 
the cross in the midst of the Christians in Turkey, 
and thus finding means for attacking Austria on 
her Transylvanian frontier, which would have 
then been a great object with Italians to attain. 
Garibaldi was deeply impressed with the convic- 
tion that English moral co-operation in favour of 
Italian ideas was too valuable to be sacrificed by 
thus opening up the Eastern question. During 
the Cretan insurrection, however, he is under- 
stood to have advocated a descent on the Turkish 
mainland ; his views had apparently been modi- 
fied like lyord Stanley's, by the course of events, 
and the gradual change of public opinion in Eng- 
land. Neither the Italian nor any other nation 
can ever henceforth sacrifice English moral co- 
operation, by espousing the cause of the Eastern 
Christians. 

Whenever any national Italian movement takes 
place in their favour, it is certain that the Govern- 
ment, being a popular Government, will direct 
and organize it practically at all events ; possibly 
receiving the initiative from literary men, and 
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from those possessed of popular influence. la 
every nation, at the present day, pretty nearly in 
proportion to the degree of intellectual culture, is 
the intimacy of the relations subsisting between 
its chief hterary men and the public press ; and a 
growth of this intimacy has usually accompanied 
the spread of education and of intelligence. It 
probably has done 90 in Italy to an extent greater 
than in any other country, because of the sudden 
energy imparted to the national spirit of the 
population. National spirit is the inner life of a 
nation, and never is its influence more felt than 
when, as in the instance of Italy, it bursts its 
bonds, and inspires an ancient people with the 
vigour and elasticity of youth. Its efiects on the 
Italian mind, more particularly in directing its 
action with regard to public affairs, are not at an 
end; they are not, indeed, as yet so fully deve- 
loped as to enable us to form a judgment even in 
reference to all its immediate tendencies. 

In a great national movement, a spasmodic fury 
almost invariably takes possession of the nation's 
soul, and for the moment alters its very nature. 
The effect is in most instances only momentary^ 
but it is decisive. The violence of a movement 
like the French Revolution of 1793, (the most 
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astonishing convulsion connected with popular 
enthusiasm in modern times, ) is the result of the 
moral forces in operation ; and more especially of 
the passions and sympathies incident to human 
nature, but what is here desired is to look at 
effects rather than at causes. One thing always 
to be observed in any such movement is, that a 
single idea lays hold of the public mind, and 
as a consequence, reason ceases to bear sway. 
England, America, France, Russia, Greece, and 
Italy, have at different periods illustrated this; 
from the nature of the case the nation in which a 
spasmodic fury develops itself, is incapacitated 
from estimating philosophically the subject matter 
of excitement ; and even bystanders often cannot 
do so. The most acute English observers were 
unable, during the French Revolution, to com- 
prehend till all was over, that France was shaken 
by a moral earthquake. Even if Edmund Burke 
formed a solitary exception, by doing so he proved 
the prevalent want of discernment as to the true 
character of the events which were occurring 
within a few miles of our shores. But it is doubt- 
ftd whether Burke did understand their true 
character, for his celebrated pamphlet on the 
French Revolution did not appear until the Re- 
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volution had been in reality eflfected, until a 
transfer of political power had taken place. Then 
he undoubtedly expounded its tendencies and pro- 
bable consequences with a marvellous apprecia- 
tion of the chaos then existing in France. Still, 
though there may sometimes be difficulty in per- 
ceiving the real nature of a national movement 
when in progress, it is commonly not beyond the 
reach of ordinary sagacity to recognise the indica- 
tions of its approach. 

Action on the part of Russia and America would 
almost certainly bring about action on the part of 
Italy by the force of sympathy ; (the passions of 
Italians are always ready to be excited in favour 
of the Eastern Christians, ) and they only require 
to be moved by sympathy or some other external 
influence; but it is far from improbable, that if 
the next movement against the Turks does not 
arise in the territories ruled over by themselves, 
it will commence in Italy, and at once make itself 
felt in the lands long subjected to the crescent. 

During the recent struggle in Crete, the Italian 
Government issued instructions to the commander 
of a sloop-of-war sent by it to cruise on the coasts 
of that island to defend Italian interests, the defence 
of which was to be his principal object, and advised 
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him, as much as possible, to give the support of 
the Italian flag "to interests no less holy, the in- 
terests of humanity which had only too much to 
suffer in that struggle." 

On this the remark was made at Florence in an 
influential organ of opinion — Lltalie^ which merely 
gave utterance to sentiments prevalent amongst 
public men, and throughout the nation : — 

" It is impossible not to applaud such language. 
Italy thus shews to the world that she is worthy 
of all the sympathies which have helped her to 
retake in Europe the rank she had lost. Her 
opponents who forget sometimes to be just, hav(i 
accosed fortune of being too generous to her; 
perhaps before long they will see that fortune has 
not been so blind as they suppose. It is by thus 
associating the interests of hmnanity with her 
own interests, that Italy will again serve civilisa- 
tion, whose progress is connected with her own 
prosperity." 

S<mie may £uicy that die oSain of the Levaiit 
and Italian poUtics are only remotely coastected 
with the defence of oar Indian finiitier £rofa 
aggreasaxL, or with the preBenraticn of the tmit y 
of the British £m(Hre by the estaUiriniMait of ^ 
90iaAcusTj syftem of imperial policy. Thsi, 
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however, would be a shallow belief; anyone who 
knows anything whatever of the mutual depend- 
ence of all parts of our dominions, the one on 
the other, will penetrate deeper than the surface, 
when he seeks to arrive at conclusions which 
are to actuate him either as a private person, or 
in his public conduct as a citizen. Regiments on 
the Indian establishment were present at the 
siege of Sebastopol, which looked like a connec- 
tion between Indian interests and what is known 
in Europe as the Eastern Question. In truth 
there is no use in endeavouring to gloss over the 
fact that our zeal for the Grand Turk in former 
days was quickened by a tacit reference to our 
Indian interests, though what was in the main 
put forward was a regard for the interests of 
European civilization, — a regard sincerely enter- 
tained, and one in which France and Italy could 
join us ; our statesmen trusted also that it aflforded 
a basis on which Austria and Prussia would like- 
wise co-operate with us. 

Foreigners assert that if it is for the interest of 
England that a cause should succeed, in the eyes 
of an Englishman it is just. The action of patriot- 
ism and of conscience is thus mingled, and is in- 
creased in intensity. Strangers are astonished at 
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the degree in which this is to be observed, and 
impute (for the most part without reason) a want 
of conscience as a national characteristic, instead 
of apprehending the fact that conscience in an 
eminent degree enlightens English patriotism. De 
Tocqueville, who perhaps understood the English 
character better than any other foreigner that 
can be named (unless it may be the Emperor of 
the French), took a truer view of the matter, 
and deemed the principal reason of this " pheno- 
menon" (as he termed it) to be, that the English 
public only see one thing at a time, and entertain 
the laudable desire to connect the actions of their 
country with objects greater and higher than 
mere interest, even though it be the interest of a 
nation. 

Whatever there may be to regret in the pre- 
sent condition of things in England^ a sacrifice 
of patriotism to intrigues and parties is not one 
of them. The Emperor Napoleon, in a work 
published many years since, affirmed that in the 
English Government intrigues and parties are 
powerless. The passage ought to gratify us, as 
demonstrating that, while the judgment of fo- 
reigners is that of a contemporary posteritv it 
will not, when expressed by a man who is really 
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acquainted with England, always be unfevour- 
able, or impute unworthy motives. 

" Since the fall of the Roman nobiKty under 

■ 

Augustus; the history of the world has not pre- 
sented so intellectual, so patriotic, so active, and 
so politic a body as the English nobility ; — ^taking 
the lead in everything, — ^in the navy, the army, 
in agriculture and trade ; an aristocratic, liberal, 
conservative, and progressive body, censuring the 
king, but venerating royalty. 

" Since the fall of the Roman wardens under 
Constantine, no body of manufacturers or trades- 
men have shown themselves more sagacious, more 
firm, more elevated, or more national than the 
English corporations. 

" Since the fall of the Roman jurandi under 
Constantine, there has never been a body of 
manufacturers and merchants who have shown 
wiser instmcts, — been more foreseeing, firm, and 
dignified than the English corporations; — asso- 
ciations of men of mingled pride and deference, 
performiiig their duties as scrupulously as they 
obey the laws, valuing the law as highly as their 
privileges, bending without servility to the aris- 
tocracy, and directing the people with gentle- 
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" These three great portions of English society, 
the church, the nobility, the commons and corpora- 
tions, are bodies specially formed to govern, 
uniting the past and present, and living in won- 
derful harmony. Rivals only in activity, intel- 
lect, and patriotism, royalty is their link rather 
than their guide, and presides over the common 
work, rather than accomplishes it herself. 

" It is easy to understand that a constitutional 
and parliamentary form of Government is the 
one calculated for such a nation. There is no 
fiction in the EngUsh Government; intrigues and 
parties are powerless." 

Tliere is no fiction in the English Government ; 
intrigues and parties are powerless. This sums 
up all. But there is reality, and there is reaUty, 
too, in that pubUc opinion on which the English 
Government rests, and which is formed and elabo- 
rated by those institutions and orders of society 
so well described in the passage here quoted from 
the writings of the Emperor of the French. 

And in nothing is the joint action of patriotism 
and of conscience likely to produce more satis- 
factory and larger effects, than in determining 
the line of conduct pursued with regard to plain 
practical matters which concern ourselves: such 
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as the maintenance and carrying out of a poHcy in 
India in accordance with our own sense of right and 
of Christian morality; the development of the 
material resources of our great dependency; the 
establishment of a well-arranged Imperial system ; 
and the rendering available, for the advancement 
of the welfare of all British citizens, the resources 
of the Empire at large. 

There is little room for the refinements either of 
politics or of diplomacy in effecting these things. 
They are plain practical matters^ and both politics 
and diplomacy must be based on plain practical 
matters, and must be carried out in a plain prac- 
tical way, if they are to commend themselves to 
the direct sound sense, and manly sentiments, 
which actuate those classes that now form our 
constituencies, and are the source of political 
power. 

It is one of the characteristics of the English 
press, which moulds and directs opinion, that 
Avliile it has become more direct in its mode of 
dealing with all public topics, it has immensely 
increased in power; very much, because of the 
intimate relations now existing between it and 
University men, which has rendered it more Uni- 
versal or Catholic (using the word in its original 
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and literal signification) in its grasp. And in 
nothing is its power exerted with more telling 
effect, than in doing justice to and carrying out 
the joiut action of patriotism and of conscience. 
The joint qction of patriotism and of conscience is 
at once the secret and the mea^sure of Britain's 
myral f(yrce. 

We hear of Russia being curbed on the west 
and south-west by European strength and alii- 
ances, and that she therefore makes Asia the chief 
sphere of her operations. There is room enough 
for them in Asia, without their impinging upon 
India; and the maintaining of the neutrality of 
Afghanistan has been announced to be an object 
of our policy. If its provinces can be united 
under one strong government, the Afghans can be 
enabled to hold their own in alliance and firiendly 
concert with the rulers of Hindostan; and we 
shall have no further cause for uneasiness. Rus- 
sian aspirations to place the White Cross of Con- 
stantine in triumph at Constantinople will not be 
given up ; and possibly a less vivid dislike of these 
aspirations than has hitherto prevaile^l wiU in fu- 
ture be manifested in England^ now that we con- 
sider that they can be indulged in without danger 
to ourselves. The AnXhcft is bound to add, tlk^ 
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the progress of enlightened sentiment in this 
country, mingled with a regard for the dictates 
of religious duty, and fairly represented as it now 
is by the public press and the opinions of literary 
men, independently of any ideas bearijig on inte- 
rests exclusively our own, have, during the last 
few years, brought about the alteration of feeling 
on this subject, which is observable in the United 
Kingdom. 

If the vigour, and energy, and virtue fail, which 
have made Britain what she is, all the gold in our 
planet will not save our interests in the East, or 
anywhere else ; not even within the four seas, as 
we denominate that watery wall, which some have 
maintained to be Britain's only valuable posses- 
sion, since it alone confers value on anything else. 
This may be true, and its truth is quite compatible 
with ruling the waves over the world at large. 
Security and strength at home by no means infer 
weakness abroad ; they are not necessarily or even 
naturally accompanied by too great concentration 
and centralisation. While our country retains its 
self-reliance and self-respect, we need only to 
guard against any Russian encroachments which 
may be apprehended, so as to prevent their inter- 
fering with our policy, and causing expense by 
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provoking uneasiness among the inhabitants of 
Hindostan ; the possibility that a Russian invasion 
will ever be seriously essayed is at all events a 
distant one; and if the attempt were made, it 
could be met, so long as the British Empire re- 
mains undismembered, a;nd its resources are un- 
impaired. 

There have now been brought before the 
reader those facts connected with Egypt, India, 
and the colonies which appear to be at once in 
many respects the most urgent at the present 
crisis in the fortunes of our country, and to have 
the most widely-extended bearing on its prospects. 
The system of the British Empire is magnificent, 
its machinery is in many points of excellence 
unparalleled, and the whole fabric, in the main 
built up by the virtue and wisdom of our Fathers, 
is the most marvellous product of that principle 
of growth (in itself one of the truest tests of 
vitality), which has led to the development of 
most of those things in England that are great 
and good. But it is tottering ; some would say 
that our colonial dominion has already come to 
an end, — that our connection with the colonies 
is merely nominal; those individuals who would 
not much regret to see the colonies "go," are 
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seemingly unable to make up their minds as to 
whether to accuse the persons on whom they 
would gladly fasten the name of alarmists, of 
speaking too soon, or too late, but it is clear 
enough, from the very nature of things, that 
if nothing effectual is done in providing reme- 
dies for the present difficulties, the colonies gene- 
rally will "go." The tendencies of great move- 
ments in human affairs have very seldom been 
so plainly perceived while the movements were 
in progress, as in this present instance ; the 
separation of the British Empire into its com- 
ponent parts, the disintegration of the mightiest 
aggregation of communities now on earth, is one 
of the greatest, and certainly one of the most 
senseless and uncalled-for movements which has 
ever astonished mankind. This much, at all 
events, is certain, that the bonds of connexion 
are loosened, and that the effects which, it ought 
to have been known, must of necessity follow 
from the line of conduct pursued during the last 
twenty years, were not provided for with the 
foresight which would have been desirable; but, 
at all events, these effects must now be dealt 
with; the expectation, too long entertained in 
some quarters, that they will adjust themselves, 
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can no longer be cherished, and as to the state of 
things in India, more especially, no one is likely 
to propose that we should leave it to arrange 
itself. Progress in India is essential to safety. 

The inherent force belonging to the institutions of 
any People tends to overwhelm weaker Nations with 
which they come into contact. The Huns, Franks, 
Groths, and Turks demonstrated that their insti- 
tutions were instinct with more strength and 
vigour than those of the corrupt and effete 
Romans ; this strength and vigour very often 
consisted in the habit of hurling hordes of bar- 
barians, whole populations, against the inefficient 
legions, who still affected to protect the throne 
of the CsBsars, but were inadequajtely supported 
by their countrymen, who at last refiised to pay 
the expenses incident to the maintenance of 
armaments adequate for the effective discharge 
of Imperial duties. Something like this has, 
without doubt, been witnessed in our own modes 
of dealing with questions, so far as regards the 
Colonies, and our Standards, like the Roman 
Eagles, are likely to retire from point to point, 
unless, in consequence of the arrangement of a 
satisfactory Imperial policy, our Colonies make 
available their youthful energies to perpetuate 
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Imperial connexion; unless our colonists choose 
that their aspirations for the future, like their 
memories of the past, are to be those of British 
citizens. 

The law already alluded to is universal, that 
the inherent force belonging to the institutions of 
any People, tends to overwhelm weaker Nations 
with which they come into contact. The British 
race has, for the most part, overwhelmed all 
weaker families of mankind, wherever contact 
has taken place ; frequently quite in opposition to 
the wishes of those who had the direction of 
affairs abroad, as well as to the views entertained 
in England. The effect universally follows from 
the operation of this law, when unrestrained, for 
it is a law of Nature. 

The United States of America come into con- 
tact with us all round the globe. Is the inherent 
force of their institutions likely to overwhelm us ? 

Men too often forget that the primary signifi- 
cation of the word Democracy is the strength of 
the people ; the secondary senses in which it is 
used are numerous, and need not here be dwelt 
on. In the great American Republic democratic 
force and vigour are unattenuated and un- 
hampered, and their diplomacy equals our own. 
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We need not scruple to acknowledge all that is 
worthy of praise in that mighty nation, which 
derives its origin from us, and is largely actuated 
by the same motives as ourselves. This much 
ought undoubtedly to be borne in mind, that the 
Americans are always likely to make their weight 
felt in favour of Christian civilization, and there 
is no reason not to anticipate that the disposition 
to do so may form a basis for united action be- 
tween the various divisions of the British race in 
the Old world and in the New. 

The American capacity for action towards 
external communities is greater than might be 
imagined by anyone who supposes that every step 
must be sanctioned by the Federal Authorities. 
A party in the Union can authorize their friends 
to take their own steps. This is supposed to 
have been done in the case of the annexation of 
Texas. It is not intended to intimate that there 
was any breach of any principle usually enforced 
by the comity of nations, for there were many 
special circumstances to be considered. That no 
similar proceeding was ever adopted with regard 
to any British possession signally exemplifies the 
good faith which characterizes the American 
Government, and the mass of the American 
people. 
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There is no danger that we shall be over- 
whehned by the inherent force belonging to 
American institutions, if •only- we resolve not to 
be overwhelmed, and it would be erroneous to 
impute any general spirit of hostility against us 
to the American people. Moreover, it could not 
be worth while for them to enter on the chances 
of conquering us, if they were to confront popular 
energy, made available and eflEicient in each com- 
munity throughout our Empire by British in- 
tellect and science. It would not pay to do so, 
and ''the almighty dollar" possesses as decisive a 
weight in the councils of the Great Republic, as 
has ever been ascribed to financial considerations 
in Europe, and to the Financiers, who by the in- 
fluence they exercise represent these considera- 
tions. But American citizens can no more pre- 
vent their country from fulfilling its destinies, 
whatever they may be, than we found it possible 
to prevent the acquisition of the greater portion 
of our Asiatic territory, which was forced on us 
by circumstances as they arose, for the most part, 
to the bitter annoyance of those in England, who, 
during the period when the acquisition referred 
to from time to time took place, held sovereign 
sway.* 

* It interfered with the Dividends of the East India Company. 
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However, if we do not choose to take timely 
warning by the obvious tendencies of things, if 
we do not devise mean^ for preventing portions 
of the Empire from ceasing to acknowledge the 
British sceptre, and as a consequence from be- 
coming soon afterwards American, we have only 
ourselves to blame, and there is no use in quarrel- 
ling with New Zealand, or any other colony which 
is informed that it may "go." It seems to be 
thought by many that the principal thing to be 
desired in reference to the Colonies is, that they 
should part from us good friends. If we provide 
no satisfactory place for them in our Imperial 
system, by establishing adequate means for the 
representation of their sentiments in London, 
and for enabling them to exert an influence on the 
management of Imperial concerns, if we shew no 
solicitude in consulting their wishes, or their, feel- 
ings, or their interests ; they are given to under- 
stand most unmistakeably that they are not 
wanted, and that their association with us is not 
valued. Truly or untruly the story is told of a 
nobleman, that when an uninvited guest was once 

• 

prolonging his visit rather too near to dinner- 
time, he said to him, " Good bye, I'm sorry you 
can't stay." Nothing could well be more certain 
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than that a guest could not stay without being in- 
vited, and being made to understand that there 
was a place for him ; and it seems to be at least 
equally difficult for a colony to remain in the 
Empire, after being informed that it may " go.'' 

No faith is to be put in the British public 
acquiescing in humiliation beyond a certain point. 
The prestige of Empire may be surrendered ; we 
may long remain most amicable with the Ame- 
ricans, and hold India (in the language of Mr. 
Froude), at the Americans' pleasure, while we do 
not seek to counteract by any counterpoise the 
establishment in irresistible might of the Stars 
and Stripes in the southern seas. But when, as 
a result of complications in European politics, a 
Russian Army is seen at Herat, simultaneously with 
an American fleet at Bombay, the British public 
may better appreciate facts and their bearings. 

Except Britain, no European Power can have 
interests of any great comparative magnitude in 
the Asiatic seas. There are French Dependen- 
cies and Governmental establishments in many 
parts of Asia, and as connected with French 
power and trade in the Mediterranean these may 
be useful and may flourish, so long as peace is 
maintained. French steam- vessels {the Message- 
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ries Imperiales)^ doubtless, carry a large traffic, 
though in comparison with that in the hands of our 
countrymen it is insignificant. But with Ame- 
ricans the case is diflFerent, American inter- 
course with China, including the conveyance of 
emigrants from China to California, is immense, 
and likely to increase indefinitely. At present 
the Americans lament their deficiency in mer- 
chant vessels, and the Authorities at Washington 
have as yet no establishments in Asia, but in both 
these things it is sufficiently plain that there will 
be such alterations as naturally accompany ex- 
panding commerce. American men-of-war can 
easily come into the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, 
or the Persian Gulf out of the Pacific, and for 
all practical purposes, in estimating the balance 
of Naval power, they must be regarded in the 
same degree as if they were always stationed in 
those waters. If New Zealand, Australia, and 
the Cape of Good Hope become American, it is 
obvious enough that Mr. Froude's prediction of 
what must happen in that event would be veri- 
fied, — that we should hold India at the Americans^ 
pleasure. 

The more our southern colonies prosper, the 
more they wiU demand Naval protection, and 

10 
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the larger the Navy that is employed in pro- 
tecting them, the more decided will be our pre- 
ponderance in the adjacent seas. Its magnitude 
must be proportioned to the importance of the 
interests on which it is based. 

Since the command of the Indian Ocean, the 
Ked Sea, and the Persian Gulf must be preserved 
in order to ensure safety in the event of India 
being menaced, the growth of our commerce in 
the Asiatic seas generally (according to what has 
been stated) affords the means of maintaining 
our maritime preponderance as connected with 
India. 

A sound Imperial system, which shall ensure 
permanence of connexion with our Dependencies 
to the south of India, and the development of the 
resources of India itself, are the two things alone 
capable of perpetuating the security we have 
hitherto enjoyed. A sound Imperial system is 
of at least as much moment as any provision for 
sending Colonists to our southern settlements. 

As a class, working men seem to appreciate 
this most perfectly, as is apparent from the 
numerously signed petition from them to the 
Queen, already referred to. More than any 
other class, they are characterized by directness 
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of purpose, and clearness of perception. Even 
when they are led into error, it is rather to mis- 
take than to confusion or obscurity of mental 
vision that error may ordinarily be traced. Pre- 
judices are often strong, and may mislead, but 
many of the ideas held by operatives, and most 
criticized, as for instance some of those on which are 
based the rules prevalent in Trades Unions, may 
have counterparts found for them in certain 
learned Professions in which Trades Unions find 
but little favour ; between which counterparts 
and the ideas referred to, on which the Trades 
Unions' rules are founded, it would be vain to 
deny that a most provoking resemblance is to be 
traced. 

Political action, when representative of the 
sentiments of working men is direct, energetic, 
well defined, and fearless, their character is 
naturally stamped on it. Such political action 
may be mistaken, may be subversive, may be 
unstable. All this need not here be considered ; 
but it will commonly in England be found to be 
honest, according to convictions conscientiously 
entertained. This, however, appears very certain, 
that political action, representative of the senti- 
ments of working men, affords the most hopeful 
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prospect that measures will be adopted in the 
present crisis adequate to meet the difficulties 
which press on us with an urgency which can no 
longer be either ignored or disguised. 

The difficulties primarily pressing on us at 
home are, a want of employment (as the late 
Lord Mayor of London has stated), such as has 
never been known since the commencement of 
the present century, and that the empire is in 
imminent danger of falling to pieces. 

With reference to India, the pressure is of a 
diflferent nature. The production of cotton in 
India has been what our operative cotton-spinners 
mainly depend on for their daily bread, such as it 
is, and has been the sheet-anchor of our cotton 
interests from the instant when a failure took 
place in the supplies from America, on which 
reliance had previously been placed. The in- 
fluence of the advancement of India on the pros- 
perity of almost all branches of widely extended 
manufactures is immense, as likewise on the 
operations of capital in England ; but to the 
operative cotton-spinner more especially it infers 
an increase in his means of living, or perhaps, in 
some instances, the preservation of his means of 
Hying at all, if the dearth of supply fi-om other 
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quarters should leave him wholly dependent on 
India. No pressure can be much more urgent 
than that experienced with regard to India, or 
more intense, more widely-spread, or more im- 
portant. With respect to India itself, the pressure 
rather concerns eventualities, which must arise at 
some time, and may arise at any moment — ^to 
provide securities for defence against hostilities, 
and against the recurrence of fiimine. This 
Indian pressure is intimately connected with the 
two difficulties, already named, as aflfecting us 
at home; viz., the want of employment, and the 
imminent danger of the empire falling to pieces. 
In proportion as this Indian pressure is diminished 
by the development of India, the demand for our 
manufactures will increase, and the satisfactory 
dealing with it, with regard to provisions for 
naval defence, infers, as has been shewn, the 
maintenance of a policy which shall do justice to 
the claim of our fellow citizens in all our depen- 
dencies, to be looked on as being as much British 
as if they resided within the four seas. 

It has been sought to bring before the reader 
the things to be chiefly attended to in forming an 
estimate of existing fitcts, and of the working of 
existing Governmental machinery, with a view 
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to arriving at trustworthy conclusions as to the 
subjects treated of in these pages. There has 
been no general inclination to impute blame. 
Principles have been stated which must in feir- 
ness be considered to be established by science 
and experience, but there has been no desire to 
urge the adoption of any specific measures as 
being iadispensable, nor to speak of any particular 
measure as being a panacea for any particular 
evil, or set of evils. Some courses of proceeding 
have been dwelt on with more or less of detail, 
which appear to be commended by a prepon- 
derating weight of good sense, and of informa- 
tion, bearing on the topics in question. 

1st. The development of India by the en- 
couragement of private enterprise, so far as prac- 
ticable. 

2nd. The following out in all its fulness the 
Christian policy now established in India. 

3rd. The entering into an understanding in 
favour of the neutralization and civilization of 
the regions situated between the Mediterranean 
and India, by diplomatic arrangements, so far 
as practicable, between Britain, France, and 
Russia. 

4th. The acting on a Christian policy in the 
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East of Europe and the Levant, which in the 
main amounts to supporting the cause of civil 
and religious liberty. This is now professed to 
be done by British statesmen, but being a wide 
departure from the traditions handed down in the 
Foreign Office from former days, in so far as it 
gives up all notions of supporting the Turkish 
Power, except on condition of its pursuing a 
course conformable to the instincts of modem 
civilization, care and firmness are required for 
working out the details ; there is a necessity like- 
wise, that we should seek to bring about an 
alteration of many parts of the Turkish adminis- 
tration, which are totally incompatible with civil 
and religious liberty (though they may not in- 
volve the exercise of jLctual cruelty), such as the 
levying of a special tax on persons not being 
Mahometans, refusing to aUow them to enter the 
miUtary service, and declining to permit their 
evidence to be taken in courts of justice; aU* 
which things were promised by the Sultan to be 
altered, on peace being concluded with Russia, 
and it is our bounden duty to see that the pro- 
mises then made by him are strictly carried out, 
since it is owing to the expenditure of British 
blood and treasure that he is able to maintain his 
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sway, aivdat the same time to wiHihold from his 
subjects rights accorded by the common sense of 
all civilized nations. The acting on a Christian 
policy in the East of Europe and the Levant 
must include the aiding and developing of its 
several nationalities, and the promotion of Chris- 
tian civilization. It would also render feasible, 
if there were otherwise any doubt about the 
matter, and almost infer the entering into an un- 
derstanding iQ favour of the neutralization and 
civilization generally, of the regions situated be- 
tween the Mediterranean and India, by diplomatic 
arrangements (as has been said), so far as prac- 
ticable, between Britain, France, and Russia. 

5th. The invitation from the self-governing 
Dependencies of the Crown, of representatives, 
or quasi-ambassadors, to represent their views in 
London. 

6th. The constitution of a Colonial Court of 
Privy Council. 

7th. The arranging of means for making useful 
so far as possible, the capabilities of our depen- 
dencies for receiving British emigrants. 

8th. The arranging, so far as practicable, ot 
Free Trade between the different portions of the 
Empire, and the rendering available in a liberal 
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manner, the use of the Imperial credit for the 
promotion of public works in the Colonies and in 
Ireland. ^ 

Very varied and numerous as have been the 
topics treated of, they have not been more varied 
or more numerous than was requisite for a fair 
consideration of the subjects to which the reader's 
attention has been called, and for a consideration 
also of their bearings the one on the other. As in 
material nature mists and darkness prevent the 
connexion being apparent, which nevertheless sub- 
sists amongst all the parts of some vast panorama, 
and which gradually becomes visible when gloom 
is dispelled by sunlight, (the hiU tops being the 
first illuminated), so the relationships between 
the difierent portions of a widely spreading and 
complex aggregate like the British Empire, to be 
estimated in the main by the light of moral and 
political science, are gradually made manifest by 
the progress of knowledge and of free discussion ; 
the most striking and salient points being the first 
to arrest attention, and to be dealt with by the 
intelligence and the social forces of the com- 
mimity. Mistakes there will be, and rectifica- 
tions, both in the formation of public opinion, and 
in acting on it when formed. But an advance is 

10 ♦ 
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ever to be observed, and an increased perception 
of truth, so long as the virtue and patriotism of a 
nation remain vigorous and undecayed, and its 
material prosperity is unchecked, while, at the 
same time, it participates in that general increase 
of knowledge and augmented power of discern- 
ment which are eminently the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the age in which we live. Most remark- 
able it is, that the conclusions arrived at by the 
public mind are apt to be at least as correct^ as 
even those of the individuals who are endowed 
in the highest degree, with the great and rare 
ability to introduce into the investigations of 
politics and history, the accuracy of exact science ; 
but the reason is a simple one, for scientific ac- 
curacy as distinguished from theory arises from 
full information ; in other words, from a fiill ac- 
quaintance with the matters to which attention is 
turned ; an acquaintance sufficiently full to confer 
the power of entering on that complete enumera- 
tion of facts, on which (using the expression 
with due qualifications), absolute knowledge in 
its widest range is almost invariably based. A 
theorist never knows all facts, or he would cease 
to be a theorist; the public at large does know 
them all for every practical purpose, with respect 
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to any particular question, whenever it' arrives at 
a trustworthy and abiding conclusion. 

Each citizen is affected by all that affects the 
welfare, material prosperity, character, and pro- 
spects of the realm at large ; he is concerned in it 
to the extent of the stake possessed by him in 
these things ; this stake is not to be measured by 
the amount of his fixed or floating capital, nor 
yet by riches joined with the associations of an 
historic name or of personal reputation, though it 
is often by such adventitious circumstances inde- 
finitely enhanced. The stake possessed by each 
man consists in the position he occupies^ in the 
command he has of the enjoyments of life^ and the 
means he possesses for doing his duty in his posi- 
tion. Even the individual who spends his life in 
accumulating wealth, and who falls (as many such 
men do) into the mistake of looking on wealth not 
as a means but as an end, usually entertains some 
vague idea that he is doing his duty. The pos- 
session of unprecedented riches has very much 
made England what she is, and conspicuous in- 
stances are every day witnessed, of persons of 
gigantic fortune being absorbed by their devo- 
tion to public employments, and by the desire to 
serve their native land. A vast amount of wealth, 
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however, by no means proves that its owner has 
a greater interest than many others in the position 
he occupies^ in the command he has of the enjoy- 
ments of life^ and in the m£ans he possesses for 
doing his duty in his position ; in other words that 
he has a larger stake in the country. And this 
is to be observed, that whatever may be the ab- 
solute magnitude of the stake in his country be- 
longing to anyone, the degree varies, in which he 
is liable to be affected by his country's prosperity 
or adversity. The productive classes are ob- 
viously the most immediately and intimately 
affected by the fortunes of the nation to which 
they belong, and the landed interest must in 
many respects be looked on as being included 
amongst the productive classes. Floating capital 
may float away, and as regards the rate of remu- 
neration which it can command, things will 
always find their level, and individuals depending 
on it are never likely to be unable to take care of 
themselves. But those depending on fixed 
capital, and especially on fixed capital invested 
in land, and the productive classes generally, are 
the orders in society the most influenced by the 
well-being of the commonwealth, and there is one 
division of society which, more than any other, is 
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affected by the changing tides of aiFairs ; to whom 
and to whose families the public weal or woe 
brings sufficiency and well-being, or pinching 
poverty and misery, sometimes hard to realize by 
those more happily circumstanced. The welfare 
of the British Empire is bound up, more than 
with the welfare of any other class, with the 
welfare of Working Men. 



THE END. 
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APPENDIX A. 
(p. 30). 

Colonel Kennedy further makes some observa- 
tions as regards the base of mihtaiy operations in 
India, and some other allied [topics, which well 
merit attention ; even if they appear to be of a 
technical chaxaxiter, as being speciaUy connected 
with military science ; they are at all events far 
from uninteresting to anyone; and it can hardly 
be deemed an objection to them as forming part 
of a general statement relative to the defence of 
India, that they do partake of this technical 
character. 

" By considering railways throughout India 
as an extended base of military operations, the 
perilous and difficult contingencies which have 
hitherto accompanied the assembly of large 
forces at particular points would be avoided. 
Those forces have necessarily been drawn, in the 
first instance, from the stations nearest to the 
point attacked, leaving the district of country 
which ought to have been kept strongest without 
troops. 
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" Such a course could never be required where 
the facility of railway intercourse existed. The 
force required could be withdrawn, in any fitting 
ratio, from all districts, however distant, or from 
those that could most easily spare them. Assume 
the army of India to consist of 80 brigades of 
2500 men each, stationed at 80 distinct points 
75 miles apart, and that 100,000 men were re- 
quired for the field, in one or more places. Such 
a force could be assembled in a week, by with- 
drawing alternate brigades, and allowing their 
posts to be occupied by half brigades taken from 
the adjacent districts. Thus one half of the 
entire army might be in the field, and one half of 
tlie usual forces would remain for the occupation 
of every other district, without denuding any. 

" It is objected by some that railways are not to 
be depended upon in military operations, because 
(like all our other appliances) they may be de- 
stroyed by an enemy. Experience thus far does 
not give weight to this objection, although it is 
natural to assume that this mode of cutting oflF 
lines of communication would be at once resorted 
to; still, the few instances in which it has oc- 
cuiTed amongst the many occasions which have 
given an opportunity for its adoption, rather 
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prove that it is a frivolous criticism. Those 
instances have occurred in Continental disturb- 
ances, and have not in any case produced serious 
damage to a line : a few rails being lifted is sup- 
posed to intercept the communication, whereas 
such slight damage is so easily repaired, that it 
really is not worth consideration ; and to remove 
any considerable length of way becomes an effort 
of much difficulty, involving the use of skilled 
labour. 

" The facility which a railway affords for its 
own defence is so great, by enabling a rapid con- 
centration of troops at any point, that if a 
Government cannot defend it, their functions 
may at once be assigned to those who can. 
Defeat can only occur where the inhabitants are 
in persevering, unanimous, and vigorous hostility 
with their rulers ; and, even in that extreme case, 
the railway system gives the most effectual sup- 
port to any Government, in developing its mili- 
tary power, - and enabling it to maintain its 
position. 

" The most vulnerable points of a line of rail- 
way may be considered its bridges. But these 
likewise should be constructed so as to admit of 
easy repair. And in important places they may 
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be defended by tStes de ponts^ which would add 
little to the cost of constructing the hne, and 
would afford beneficial service, both as regards a 
railway company and the public. 

" The course I myself adopt is to use iron, both 
in the piers and superstructure of Indian bridges, 
cast iron piles for the piers, and uniform 60 feet 
spans of wrought iron for the superstructure. 
Hence^ to provide against damage in such cases, it 
is only necessary to have a few spare piles and 
spans at depdts along the line ; and^ the dimensions 
and parts being uniform^ any evil is remedied at 
once. There can be no misfit or delay. 

"Another railway defence which answers a 
double purpose consists in a regular system of 
side cuttings for obtaining the requisite embank- 
ments of the line ; and the use of those formidable 
growing fences peculiar to India, with short flanks 
at fixed intervals where sidings occur ; by these 
means strong defences may be obtained without 
cost in the entire length of a line of railway. 
These arrangements, with the power of bringing 
up to any point of the line by train, in obedience 
to a telegraph order, the requisite number of 
troops to meet any danger, would furnish a well- 
defended continous line throughout the length of 
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every railway, and in a country like India, would 
give to the Government, without cost, the most 
formidable military strength. 

"It is quite clear, firom what is now going 
forward," (this was written during the Sepoy 
Mutiny,) "that we must for the present calculate 
on maintaining a largely increased European force 
in India, however improved the principle may be 
which shall regulate our fiiture organization and 
enlistment of native corps ; but the precise extent 
of that European force from year to year may be 
regulated in some inverse ratio to the amoimt of 
railway intercourse that shall be brought into 
operation from year to year. . 

" Our European troops can only be exposed to 
Indian field service, without great damage, dur- 
ing six months of every year. Our power of 
meeting contingencies wiU depend upon our 
power of concentrating our European troops; 
wherever we can assemble 10,000 or 12,000 
Europeans, with the requisite cavalry and artil- 
lery, we shall probably be victors over any num- 
ber of natives that may present themselves against 
us. But what must be our European strength in 
a territory about 2,000 miles long by 2,000 wide, 
to admit of concentrating 12,000 British troops 
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in as many points as may be requisite by ten- 
mile marches, limiting our period for concentrat- 
ing such a force, and foUowing the concentration 
up by a decisive campaign, to six months? 1 
believe that 150,000 British soldiers would be 
barely sufficient, under such circumstances, for 
the military occupation of India ; and its occupa- 
tion by European troops must always be ex- 
posed to the disadvantages of which the natives 
thoroughly understand the value, namely, that 
we cannot operate during the long hot period of 
the year without most disastrous consequences to 
health. Their mutinies, insurrections, and distur- 
bances are generally based upon the knowledge of 
this fact. They commenced the present mutiny 
at the setting in of the hot season ; they com- 
menced their mutiny in 1850 at the same season. 
They will always select this season for their 
tumults, as it must give them an enormous ad- 
vantage to force Europeans to take the field 
against them during the summer and monsoon. 

" The real question, then, of our military occu- 
pation of India, under the very peculiar circum- 
stances of our physical constitution, the climate of 
that country, its vast extent and population, and 
its military tendencies, is, How can we best con- 
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centrate a reasonable force, where required^ in the 
shortest time, at the smallest cost, and with the 
least possible exposure to heat ? There can be 
but one answer ; by the immediate and rapid ex- 
tension of railways. There is no other process 
which can possibly give a modern European force 
the substantial control of our Indian empire ; 
and until we shall have completed that process, 
our regiments must suffer much heavier mortality 
in marching to the scene of their operations, than 
the most hard-fought conflicts in the field can 
ever inflict." 



APPENDIX B. 
(p. 61). 

Misgovemment in India means loss of life, and 
loss of life attended by such peculiar horrors as 
can hardly be imagined in England. A popula- 
tion ordinarily for the most part fed on rice and 
water, whose very excess and luxury in their 
most plenteous days was well said by Burke to 
have fallen far short of the allowance of our 
austerest fasts, perish during an Indian scarcity 
in resignation, utter helplessness, and almost 
mthout complaint. They trust in Government 
to take measures to protect them, and it is very 
certain that if Government does not protect them, 
nothing will be done on any adequate scale. 
Such is an Indian population, and it would be 
unreasonable, as well as fiitile, to expect them to 
exhibit the virtues and strength of self-reliance. 
The degree in which our Government has pro- 
tected them, is best to be judged of by the his- 
tory of events. 

In 1852 the Madras Commissioners of Public 
Works calculated that the famine of 1834 cost 
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250,000 lives, and induced a pecuniary loss of 
£2,250,000. This famine arose from the absence 
of artificial irrigation and of facilities for trans- 
port. When another drought occurred in the 
same Presidency in 1854, it turned out that, 
notwithstanding the Report of the Commission- 
ers, no steps had been taken in the interval to 
remedy these evils. Even up to the year 1861, 
little had been accomplished with this view; and 
accordingly, in that year, a plague of hunger 
visited districts in India, which there is reason to 
think was without parallel, in the extent of the 
districts affected. Much has been done since, 
particularly in opening lines of communication, 
which, if sufficient for the requirements of the 
locality, at the last moment will almost always 
enable Government to avert the pressure of ex- 
treme dearth of food, by sending supplies of pro- 
visions into any district which is threatened. 
But all that had been done was not enough to 
prevent the occurrence of the Orissa famine, in 
which above a million and a half of people died, 
nor of a famine which is at this moment raging 
in Rajpootana; in the small district of Ajmere 
the official estimate of deaths from fitmine is 
abeady 70,000. 
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An official account says : 

" The numbers which perished from starvation 
and exhaustion cannot be computed; there are 
no statistics to give a clue to this. Dead bodies 
and human bones were found in all directions; 
parties were constantly moving up and down the 
road to bury and bum those who had died by the 
wayside. In many instances the corpses were 
left to jackals and vultures." 



APPENDIX C. 

(p. 125.) 

On January 26th, 1870, the news was an- 
nounced in London, that a lease of the Bay of 
Semana, in St. (or San) Domingo, had been ob- 
tained at a rent of about £30,000 yearly, and 
this was looked on as preliminary to the annexa- 
tion of the whole republic of San Domingo, if not 
of the entire island eventually. It seems that a 
treaty had already been concluded; the sum of 
^1,500,000 was to be paid as compensation for 
public buildings and property, and San Domingo 
was intended to be added to the Union as a Ter- 
ritory, under the tutelage of Congress, and not 
as a State. The treaty could not take effect till 
ratified by a vote of two-thirds of the Senate; 
but the Administration was stated to have been 
for some time using its influence to secure a favour- 
able reception for the proposal. 

This intelUgence was considered^ on it^ ^sxt^^ 
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here, in quarters well informed as to American 
topics, to mark the definitive adoption of a new 
territorial policy on the part of the United States. 
The steps taken (generally by private parties) in 
order to acquire Cuba, and the negotiations for 
buyiQg the island of St. Thomas, as well as the 
measures adopted with a view to the purchase of 
the territory of Alaska from Russia, prove to de- 
monstration the nature of the tendencies relative 
to their territorial policy, which now find favour 
amongst our kinsmen on the other side of the 
Atlantic, who are actuated by the vigour and 
ancient iQstincts of their race. 



APPENDIX D. 

(p. 131.) 

An adequate representation in London of the 
opinions prevalent in the colonies has long been 
felt to be a want ; and till it is supplied, no one 
can say that a fitting place is provided for the 
colonies in the imperial system. The late Earl 
of Elgin and Lord Bury, some years since, ex- 
pressed themselves as being deeply conscious of 
the urgency of this want, and the former of these 
noblemen entertaiaed a confident anticipation 
that a remedy would be found for the difficulties 
incident to supplying it; as remedies had been 
found for other difficulties. Being one of the 
most successful and practical men of his day, he 
was all the more ready to believe that systems 
and solutions in accordance with the dictates of 
good sense would, in the working of a popular 
constitution like our own, be suggested by expe- 
rience, and he knew the value of the principle of 
growth. 

The late Sir George C. Lewis, who is supposed 
to have been distinguished by his power of apply- 
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ing rare and accurate judicial qualities of mind to 
Politics and Political Science, more, perhaps, 
than any other contemporary Statesman, thus 
recorded the conclusion he arrived at {Letms^a 
Government of Dependencies^ p. 308 )» 

" It seems desirable that a dependency should 
have a represenlBtive agent in the dominant 
country to watch over the interests of his con- 
stituents, and serve as an organ of communica- 
tion between them and the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; and the mode of determining the functions 
of such an agent, so as to enable the dependency 
to exercise a usefiil influence over the Supreme 
Government is a question which deservesmore 
attention than it has yet received." 

Sir George C. Lewis would, therefore, we may 
feel well assured, have approved of inviting 
representatives or quasi-ambassadors from the 
self-governing Colonies. 

Lord Grey says in his book on the Colonial 
Policy of Lord John Russell's Administration, 
that the Ministry " considered that upon certain 
colonial subjects, the ancient practice of calling 
upon the Committee of the Privy Council of 
Trade and Foreign Plantations to act as a 
deliberative body, might be usefully revived •'' 
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The Committee did give advice on establishing 
constitutions for the Cape and Australia. 

It would be in accordance, therefore, with both 
ancient and modem practice to commit to a 
Colonial Court of Privy Council the duty of 
advising the Secretary for the Colonies, as to the 
proceedings to be adopted by him. 

To commit this duty to such a Court of Privy 
Council, if to do so is looked on as a permanent 
arrangement, and if the Court were adequately 
constituted with regard both to the numbers and 
to the character and consideration enjoyed by its 
members, instead of merely consulting the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Coimcil of Trade and Foreign 
Plantations, would ensure stability of purpose on 
the part of the Home Government, and an ad- 
ministration of affairs according to fixed rules, 
which is impossible when views, and principles, 
and action are varied with each change of indi- 
viduals holding the office of Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The changes are supposed to 
be more frequent than in any other great post 
under the Crown. Of course a Colonial Court 
of Privy Council could not consist of representa- 
tives from the Colonies. * Representatives ought 
to meet separately. 
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The establishment either of an assembly of 
Representatives or of a Colonial Court of Privy 
Councjl, or still more of both, would at once do 
away with the danger, as well as with all appre- 
hensions of the danger of the British Empire 
falling to pieces, since a machinery would have 
been created capable of dealing with the ques- 
tions to be considered, and certain to be viewed 
with friendly eyes by the parties concerned. It 
is the absence of such a ma^hineiy which has 
allowed things to drift into their present position, 
or rather has directly caused them to do so. 
Unwise measures could seldom be properly 
understood when first proposed, in the state of 
matters which has existed, and it is now gene- 
rally admitted that nothing could have been 
much more unwise, than to adopt many of the 
measures which have been adopted within the 
last thirty years. 
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"The book is fall of adventares, and 
will be read with interest by aU." — 
Observer. 

'* It is written in a lively and spirited 
style, and, putting aside the interest it 
gains as the history of the hearty and 
loyal reception which the Prince every- 
where received, it is a very readable 

volume of travel It is throughout 

interestingly written, and will well repay 
perusal. " — Standard. 



" The book contains no mere dry ehro- 
nicle of facta, for there are ioteraperMd 
many interesting details of the history and 
scenery of the ooontriea visited, and brief 
accounts of the manners uid enstoms of 
their inhabitants. We do not think the 
most captious reader will be inclined to 
find fault either with the qaality or quan- 
tity of the materials provided f<jr his delec- 
tation." — Examiner. 
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on having produced so useful and so prac' 
tical a work, and on having diffused 
knowledge upon all material points con- 
nected with the clothing of tiie people of 
India, which heretofore had been un- 
attainable. His book is written in a clear 
and thoroughly intelligible style through- 
out ; it is haiidsumely got up. and embel- 
lished by numerous coloured photographs, 
from which the various styles of costume 



and portion of clothing, male and female, 
will be more readily understood than from 
mere description. The colours, too, of the 
various fabrics are given from the articles 
themselves, and we would In particalar 
invite attention to the plates at page 118, 
all or most being figures of respectable 
classes of Mohammedans in Upper India 
in rich dresses, as conveying excellent Im- 
pressions of colour and effect in native 
Indian costume." — Times. 
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"Mr. Williams, In his account of the 
preaching of Wickliffe at Oxford, of the 
persecution of John Huss and of Jerome 
of Prague, of the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of Wolsey, of the scene between 
King John and Cardinal Langton, rises 
with his subject, and presents us with vivid 
and even brilliant pictures." — Times. 

**It possesses a distinct interest of its 
own, and cannot fail also to throw con- 
Rideral)le light on the relations of England 
from time to time with the Court of Home. 
Mr. Williams has therefore undertaken to 
supply a real and important omission in 
our biographical literature, and for this he 
deserves all praise."- Saturday Review. 

" He is unwearied in collecting and ar- 
ranging his materials, and builds them up 
solidly. It is a good honest work." — 
Athenaeum. 

"The 'Lives of the English Cardinals' 
is not only a meritorious addition to our 
biographical literature, but a useful work 
in aid of the later history of the mother 



Church in England. Especially, the book 
is historically valuable In tracing the early 
causes which converged towards the Re- 
formation. It is a work evincing much 
erudition, and the autiior has spared no 
pains in the researches necessaty to au- 
thenticate and illustrate his materials."— 
Morning Pott. 

"■ The author has taken great pains, and 
laboured studiously amidst the State 
Papers nnd other official records, for the 
interests of his excellent work. Many of 
the facts will be read with interest at the 
present time, more particularly those bear- 
ing on the relations of the papacy with 
Ireland. " — Observer. 

"In giving a vast amount of informa- 
tion in a small compass, he is also remark- 
ably successful . . . These extracts 
will serve to show that the work is written 
with much Impartiality, and as the infor- 
mation it affords Is drawn from the most 
trustworthy sources. It cannot fail to be 
both timely and useful for general drcola- 
tlon. " — Messenger. 
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"Worthy of high appreciation must be the man who was warmly loved by Pope, 
revered by Wesley, admired by Steele, and honoured by Swift ; who was the centre of 
that brilliant social circle that included Busby, Dryden, Addison, Prior, Congreve, Gay, 
Arbuthnot, Garth, Radcliffe, Pamell, Rowe, Dr. William King, Dean Aldrich, Lords 
Orrery and Stanhope, Drs. John and Robert Freind, Locke, Newton, Bentley, the able 
critic, and Bingham, the learned divine. 

" Nor was he less an object of regard to the rival interests struggling for pre-eminence 
at Court, represented by Marlborough, Shaftesbury, Sunderland, Godolphin, Halifax, - 
Somers, Lansdowne, Dorset, Harcourt, Bathurst, Bolingbroke, Oxford, Buckingham, 
Walpole, Carteret, TownsAiend, and Pulteney — not forgetting the fair candidates for 
power, the Duchesses of Marlborough, Buckingham, and Queensberry, and Lady Masham. 
In his own profession he was honoured with the affection of Bishops Trelawny, Gastrell, 
and Smalridge, and Dr. Sacheverel ; though he excited the hostility of Hoadly, Wake, 
Burnet, and Tenison. Such were his coadjutors and opponents to the period of his arbi- 
trary banishment, when he was obliged to mingle in a new set of associates, who 
endeavoured to support the claims of the son of James II. — The Dukes of Ormonde and 
Wharton, Lord Marischal, Keith, Locbiel, and the rest of that brilliant staff of adven- 
turers and enthusiasts who sacrificed their fortunes and their lives in his service, indudhig 
the traitors who took bribes to betray its secrets. 

" Particularly worthy of notice will be found Atterbury's relations with his home circle ; 
for as he was honoured as a prelate, and esteemed as a statesman, he was loved as a 
parent. The episode in his career in which his daughter fig^es, must be classed amongst 
the most touching ever narrated. 

" An actor of such prominence in the historical drama then in course of performance 
ouf^ht not to be denied his claim to honourable fame because he chose to commit himself 
to legitimacy when that cause was embraced by an important section of the intelligence 
and wealth of the country. The editor therefore confidently appeals to his readers in 
favour of this victim of party vindictiveness. It is scarcely necessary to assure them 
that in doing honour to the man who, for honesty, consistency, and disinterestedness, 
ought to be considered the marvel of a corrupt age, they may, without reproach, forget 
the Jacobite. He never would have been one had he been fairly treated. He was forced 
into the service of the Pretender. When he found those patriotic anticipations which 
first induced him to support the cause were not likely to be realized, he was willing to 
acknowledge his error; but the injustice that produced his banishment maintained it till 
his death, and has ever since raised a senseless clamour against his meovot^." 
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"Two very different classes of readers 
will find in ' The First Age of Christianity 
and the Church,' exactly the kind of book 
which they need. Those who desire a 
succinct and unincumbered narrative of the 
founding of Christianity, viewed, indeed, 
from Roman Catholic standpoint, but em- 
bodying the results of the latest and most 
searching criticism, may have recourse to 
Dr. Dollinger's pages, with no fear of 
being bewildered by any undue parade 
of the process by which he has arrived at 
his conclusions. Those, again, who are 
familiar with the varied forms of modem 
theological speculation, may here find a 
verdict upon the great questions in dispute, 
pronounced by the most learned and im- 
partial historian thatCathohc Grermany has 
produced. We must not talce leave of * The 
First Age of Christianity and the Church' 
without a word of praise for the translator. 
The rendering of German prose into read- 
able English is a rare occurrence in lite- 
rature, and we trust that Mr. Oxenham 
may find in the deserved success of his 
vigorous and idiomatic version of a most 
important book, an ample inducement to 
continue his labours in a neglected and too 
often thankless field."— ^So^urctoy Review. 



tc 



' We are very glad to see the work of so 
temperate and large-minded* and patient 
a theologian in an English dress, iir. 



Oxenham has performed his part as trans- 
lator with much skill." — Ouardian. 

"This book constitutes a very valuable 
addition to English Catholic literature."— 
DtUflin Review. 

"This book abounds in wise and in- 
teresting teachings .... It has all the 
weight and earnestness, the modesty and 
generosity, for which Dr. Dolllnger has all 
along been famous. Few modem writers 
on Theology and Church History have 
won more general respect."— Examiner. 

" Every ray is collected, as it were, by a 
lens, and thrown upon the sacred text. 
The work is so interesthig, that it is no 
easy matter to lay it down. The transla- 
tion is as easy to read as if it were an 
original book."— IFeeAfy Register. 

"Dr. Dollinger*s 'First Age of the 
Church,' as translated by Mr. Oxenham, 
is a work that none can peruse without 
being struck by the traly Christian and 
Catholic tone in which it is written. As 
a translation, the work does credit to the 
pen of Mr. Oxenham ; and those who enter 
upon the perusal of it with attention and 
discrimination, will find a most usefiU 
compendiom of early Ghorch UatAt^ " — 
London lUwicw. 



HISTORY OP CIVILIZATION 

IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 

TRAMmiAXKD, BT FimMIMIOV, 

FBOM THE EBENCH OF A. EB£d£BIC OZANAM, 

ULTI PBOrBBBOR OF VOBUOir UTSBATUBK TO THE FAOUUTT OV USTEBS 

▲T PARIS, 

By ASHLEY C. GLYN, B.A., 

or THs mriR tbmplk, BAssunm-AX-LAW. 
In Two voh.^ pott Svo, priee £1 It, 

" We can confidentlv recommend this work to the attentioo of our ntden, beUArlnc 
that if they will bat glapce at it, they will be satisfied only by glTing it the attentioii and 
careful perusal of which it is so well worthy." — Wedt^f Register. 

** Although many of the ideas are involved in some obscurity, the translator has, with 
much talent, exhibited the beauty and earnest eloquence of his author, and his work will 
doubtless be read with pleasure by all who take an interest in the eariy progrsM of 
Christianity." — Obierver. 

SIN: ITS CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 

AN ATTEMPT TO INVESTIGATE THE ORIGIN, NATURE, EXTENT, AND 

RESULTS OF MORAL EVIL. 

91 Sbtxit^ of ILent ILectured. 

By THE Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., FJLS. 

Post 8vo, cloth) price 5s. 

THE NATIONALITIES OF EUROPE. 

By Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 

Two vols. 8vo, 12s. 

** The mass of facts gathered from all quarters, and crowded together in the pages 
of these volumes, is something wonderful." — Observer. 

VICTOR HUGO; 

A LIFE RELATED BY ONE WHO HAS WITNESSED IT. 

Including an Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 

"INEZ DE CASTRO," Prom the French. 

Two vols, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

AT HOME IN PARIS, 

AND A TRIP THROUGH THE VINEYARDS OF SPAIN, 

By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

In post 8vo, price 6s. 

SIR everard's daughter^ 

A NEW NOVEL. 

By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 

Author of " Live it Down," &c. 
Second Edition, "post Svo, 5a. 
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A HISTOEY OF THE 

SEPOY WAR IN INDIA, 

1867-1868. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

Author of *^The History of the War in Affghanistan*. 

Vol. /., SvOj price 18». {to he completed in 3 volumes). 
Volnme 2 is in the Press. 



CONTENTS OF 

Book I. — Introductory. — ^The Conquest of 



VOL. I. 

the Panjab and Pegu.— The '* Right 



of Lapse." — The Annexation of Oade. — Progress of Englishism. 

Book II. — Thb Sepoy Army : its Risk, Progress, akd Decliks. — Early History of 
the Native Army. — Deteriorating Influences. — The Sindh Mutinies. — The Punjab 
Mutinies. — Discipline of the Bengal Army. 

Book III.— The Outbreak of the Mutiny. — ^Lord Canning and his Council — ^The 
Oude Administration and the Persian War.- The Rising of the Storm.— The First 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny.— Excitement in Upper India. — Bursting of the Storm. — 
Appendix. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 



"No living writer is better qualified for 
the execution of the task which he has 
undertaken than the historian of the 
AfTghan War, and we may at once say 
that the instalment of his work now before 
us is in every way worthy of his reputa- 
tion and of its subject. He has had free 
access to all the best sources of informa- 
tion, both public and private, and he has 
made excellent use of them. Written in 
a style at once animated and dignified — not 
unfrequently, indeed, rising into eloquence 
— it is remarkable for a large and compre- 
hensive grasp of a difficult and compli- 
cated subject, for the ample knowledge it 
displays, both of the people and the rulers 
of India, and for the sphrit of impartiality, 
candour, and generosity in which the con- 



duct of men of all parties and of both 
races is discussed."— Zoncbm Review. 

" The sensation this volume has already 
produced is so great that the reader can 
scarcely lay it down. It runs more like a 
novel of intense power than a mere rela- 
tion of facts and circumstances ; the style 
being, moreover, so fascinating that it is in 
itself sufficient to rivet the attention. After 
a most careful perusal of nearly 700 pages 
of this well-condensed and ably-digested 
volume, we come to the conclusion that a 
masterpiece of intelligence and authen- 
ticity has been produced, the results of 
which cannot but be as profitable to the 
public as the maimer of the preparation is 
creditable to the writer.'' -BeWs Weekly 
Messeager. 



DOMESTIC LIFE, CHARACTER, & CUSTOMS 

OP * 

THE NATIVES OF INDIA, 

By JAMES KEKR, M.A., 

LATE PRINCIPAL OF THB HINDU COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 

In post SvOf price 10s. 6d, 



** A work of considerable interest, abounding in obsenratioii and anecdote and 
written in a npirit of honesty and faimeM.**— Dai^ Netn. 
** The work is worthy of cordial recommendaxVoit.'" — Indiom lioA, 



\ 
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Wm. H. Aixm A Co., 



"THEIR MAJESTIES' SERVANTS:" 

ACTORS, AUTHORS, AND AUDIENCES, 

From THOMAS BETTERTOIT to XDKUWB XBAH. 

By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A., 



Author of " Table Traits," " Livea of the Qaeeni of England of the Hoote of HcnoTer, 

Ac &c 

2 Tolfl. 8to, 188. 



s> 



" Dr. Doran has contrived a conple of 
volumes which, while they satisfy the in- 
formation-seeking few, will be received as 
a treasury of amusing anecdote by the 
lovers of gossip. The stage of any country, 
whether it flourishes or not, is sure to pro- 
duce a crop of good stories, and no one can 
tell good stories better than Dr. Doran." — 
Athenteum. 

** An elaborate history of the drama in 
all its aspects. . . . When once taken 
up it must be read through. Every paire 
of the work is barbed with wit, and will 

make its way point foremost 

These volumes provide entertainment for 
the most <Uverse tastes."— Z>ai/y News. 



" As a collection of anecdotes and brief 
biographies. Dr. Doran 'a book leayea little 
or nothing to desire."— iSofiirdcqr Review. 

"Dr. Doran's book contains a oopions 
review of all subjects connected with dra- 
matic literature, with the lives of players, 
and with the business of the stage, during 
the whole period of the rise and growth of 
theatrical representations in EngUnd. The 
style of the volumes is clever and amusing 
in a high degree ; and the diversified stores 
of information which they condense entitle 
them to a perusal by every lover of the 
drama, and especially by every aspirant to 
the honours of the sock and buskin." — 
Morning Post. 



A Popular Edition of Dr. Doran's " Their Majesties' Servants," 

crown 8vo, 6s. 



SECOND EDITION. 

LADY MOEGAN'S MEMOIES 



Autobiography, Diaries^ and Correspondence. 



'• Surveying, as they do, considerably 
more than half the last hundred years, 
and touching upon some of the most 
Instructive events of that period, these 
volumes. It need hardly be said, are most 



interesting. Princes, dukes, and nobles, 
authors, artists, and literati of every pro- 
fession, crowd the pages of the work." 
— Daily News. 



With Portraits, in Two volumes, 870, price 18s. 
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GERMAN LIFE AND MANNERS, 

AS SEEN IN SAXONY AT THE PRESENT DAY: 

With an Account of Village Life— Town Life— Fashionable Life— Married 
Life— School and University Life, &c., of Germany at the Present Time. 

lUiutrated with Songs and Piotnrei of the Student Customs at the TTniTorsity of 

Jena. 

By henry MAYHEW, 

Author of " London Labour and London Poor," " Great World of London," Ac. 

Two Volumes, 8vo, 18s. 



** This is a work which in its outspoken 
and perhaps sometimes boisterous frank- 
ness, will shock many admirers of GOethe 
and Schiller, and of the land they lived in ; 
but which, nevertheless, in despite of the 
honest downright blows which Mr. May- 
hew distributes so freely with his EngUsh 



cudgel on the members of almost every 
German clasb and profession, and on 
almost every German custom and insti- 
tution, is full of original thought and ob- 
servation, and may be studied with profit 
by both Gennan and English—especially 
by the (Jerman." — Athenaeum. 



A Popular Edition of Mr. Mayhew's " German Life/' with the 
Original Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 



Sboond Edition. 
Dedicated, by PermisBlon, to the Bishop of Oxford. 

SOCiAL LIFE OF MUNICH. 

By EDWARD WILBERFORCE, Esq. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 68. 

CoNTEKTS.— Ml nic I from the Outade.— Manners and Curtoms.— Royalty.— " The Two 

Kings of '-^Public Buildings.— Picture Galleries. — Klinstler Feste. — Cornelius ^u 

Munich.— Kaulbach.— Munich Artistic— Practical Munich.— Bavarian Railways.— The 

Royal Library.— The Theatre in Munich.— Concerts In Munich.— Beerhouses. — ^Village 

Life hi Bavaria.— Laws of Trade.— Laws of Marriage.— Laws of Police. 



"The 'Social Life' is altogether an ad- 
mirable photographic picture, sharp and 
clear, and true in every line of light and 
Bhade."— Spectator. 

" Mr. Wilberforce has written a clever 
and characteristic account of this famons 
city of tirt."—Ouardian. 



*' A very able volume. Mr. Wilberf(Hrcv 
is a very pleasant and agreeable writer, 
whose opimon is worth hearing on the sub- 
ject of modem art, which enters fau^y 
into the matter of his disooorse.**— i^tfiir- 
dap Review. 
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Wm. H. Allen k Ga, 



Works If Protaoor D. T. AbiM. 



THE CHANNEL ISLANDS: 

OOHTADmro 

Part I.— PHT8IGAL OEOOSAPHT. 

The Channel and Channel Islands — Aldemey, Ortaoh, and the CSaaqneta— 
Island and Coast of Gnernaey — Islands and KoAm near Ghienis^— -Jefsey 
and adjacent Bocks — Chaossey Archipelago and the Minqmen— Climate, 
Meteorology, and Sanitary Condition. 

Part n.-HATTJBAL HI8T0BT. 

Vegetable Productions natural to the Islands — Animals in the Islands and 
adjacent Seas — Geology and Mineralogy, Ancient Formations — Modem De* 
struction and Renovation — Fauna and Flora, considered in reference to their 
Physical Geography and Geology. 



Part in.-CiyiL HISTOBT. 

Pagan and Legendary Period — German Period — Norman Conqnest to begin- 
ning of Civil Wars — Civil Wars — Accession of William the iThird to jkresent 
Time — Antiquities and Archseology— Language and Literature. 

Part IV. EGONOMIGS and TBADE. 

Agriculture — Horticulture— Trade, Commerce, and Manufactnres — Con- 
stitution and Laws — Manners and Customs — Principal Public Institutions — 
Hints to Tourists— Money, Weights and Measures — Statistics. 

BY 

DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., &c., 

AND 

ROBERT GORDON LATHAM, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 

The Illustrations drawn on Wood expressly for this Work hy Paitl J. Naftel, Member of 

the London Society of Painters in Water Colours. 



A New and Cheaper Edition, in One handsome Svo volume, with 72 Illustrations on Wood by 
VizETELLY, LouDAN, N1C110LL8, and Hart, also with a Map, price 16s. 



'* This is a really valuable work. A book 
which will long remain the standard au- 
thority on its subject. No one who has 
been to the Channel Islands, or who pur- 
poses going there, will be insensible of its 
value." — Saturday Review. 

" It is the produce of many hands, and 
every hand a good one. Nearly everything 
which a man can desire to know about 
Jersey, Guernsey, Aldcrney, and Sark, 
about their history, geography, and natural 
history. Professor Ansted and Dr. Latham 
have contrived to tell." — Athenasum. 

*' We are quite sure that to all classes of 
readers this work will prove exceedingly 
interestin'T, while scientiflc men will ac- 



knowledge that it leaves no room for any- 
future history of the Islands." — t^ctator. 

"We can safely say that no one can 
visit the Chaimel Islands without finding^ 
much to interest and inform in the work 
before us." — London Review. 

"As gems of art, these illustrations have 
rarely been equalled, aud certainly have 
never been surpassed. They are alone 
sufficient to confer a lasting popularity and 
permanent value. The volume, however, 
possesses an intrinsic worth, irrespective of 
all its graces of adornment, which will not 
fail to command it the hearty approbation 
of evevy reader." — Obserrer. 
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WorkB by Professor Ansted, oontinned. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Professor D. T. ANSTED, M.A, F.R.S., &o. &o. 
Third and enlarged Edition. In one thick volumty post 8w, price 9«. 6d. 



CONTENTS : 

Part I. — ^lyTBODUCnoN. — The Earth as a Planet— Physical Forces. — The Saccession 
of Rocks. 

Pabt II. — Eabth. — Land. — ^Mountains. — Hills and Valleys. — ^Plateaux and Low Plains. 

Part 111. — Water. — The Ocean.— Rivers. — Lakes and Waterfalls. - The Phenomena 
of Ice.— Springs. 

Part IV — Air.— The Atmosphere.— Winds and Storms.— Dew, Clouds, and Rain.—- 
Climate and Weather. 

Part V, — Fire — Volcanoes and Volcanic Phenomena. — Earthquakes. 

Part VI.— Life.— The Distribution of Plants in the different Countries of the Earth. 
—The Distribution of Animals on the Earth. — The Distribution of Plants and Animals 
in Time. — ^Effects of Human Agency on Inanimate Nature. 



** Professor Ansted deserves great praise I contents. The book is both valuable and 
for the manner in which he has put toge- comprehensive, and deserves a wide circu- 
ther the important facts, and arranged the 1 lation." — Observer, Dec. 23, 1866. 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN ; 

OR, FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Br D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.RS. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS. 



Fcap. 8vo, 28. 



On the 15th of AprU will te pubUthtd, price 2a., 

THE EARTH'S HISTORY; 

OR, FIRST LESSONS IN SEOLOGV. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
By Professor D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c. 

This volume is a companion to "The World we Live In," by the same 
author, who, whilst he has brought down the information to the latest date, 
excludes all technicalities that could be avoided, and has explained in the text 
those which a knowledge of the science renders necessary. To make the work 
more useful as a class-book, numerous illustorabUou^ «x« %&.\^, 
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Wm. H. Allen & Co., 



Worki 1^ Froftisor Aasted, eontiniiid. 



THE IONIAN ISLANDS 

In the Tear 1863. 

By Professor D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.RS. 

Svo, cloth, with Maps and Cnts, Ss. 



** What Mr. Ansted saw in the Ionian 
Islands he saw well, and under good 
auspices, and has noted down carefiJly." 
''Saturday Review. 

** Through these Islands Prof easor Ansted 
has accomplished a pleasant run, the inci- 



dents of which are as pleasantly narrated. 
What Professor Ansted effected in his 
volume on the Channel lAsjids for that 
Insular group in our own seas, he has 
accomplished as successfully for these Islea 
of Greece in the work whic^ we now maJce 
over to its assured public.** — Athenaeum, 



HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA 

In 1862. 

By Professor D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

In post 8vO) price 5s. 



SECOND EDITION. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE THEORIES OF HISTORY, 

CHANCE, LAW, WILL; 

With SPECIAL SEFEBENGE to the PSINGIPLES of POSITIVE 

PHILOSOPHY. 

By WILLIAM ADAM. 

8vo, cloth, 15s. 



"The 'Inquiry into the Theories of 
History,' although anonymous, is a first- 
rate book. Its object is to reconcile Theism 
with the scientific conception of law, and 
from that reconciliation to deduce a true 
theory of history. The book contains a 
most able and effectual vindication of 
Theism, and of a rational, as opposed to 
irrational, Positivism." — Westminster He- 
view. 

"Written with remarkable ability, and, 
considering its polemical spirit, with ex- 
cellent temper. The style is always ani- 
mated, and at times felicitous. The 
volume gives ample proof of metaphysical 
acuteness. One good service it will 
certainly effect — namely, that of fastening 
the attention of its readers on the great 
fundamental problems of historical science." 
— Comhill Magazine. 

"The whole book bears the evident mark 
of maturity of thought. The third chapter 



is full of thoughtful and able argument 
in which the positions, not only of Comte 
but often of Mill, are powerfully and suc- 
cessfully assailed."— ^jjecto^or. 

" The book now under notice is no doubt 
heavy and massive, but no competent 
critic will be prepared to pronounce it 
dulL It is exceedingly calm and candid, 
clear-sighted, and ingenious in an eminent 
degree. It is well thought and weightily 
written. We have not come across a 
book of the present day for a considerable 
while so far removed from the common 
run of writing and of thinking as this one 
is. This author manifests that originality 
which always goes to the centre of a ques- 
tion, whether well or ill conceived, and 
takes sundry important and fresh views 
of the entire problem before taming 
aside from the contemplation of it. Be the 
writer who he may, he has the credit, at 
least, of producing a highly original work.** 
— AcKenasum. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE VATICAN ; 



OR, 



CRIMES OF THE PAPACY. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. THEODORE GREISBNGER. 

In Two vols, post 8vo, price 2 Is. 



"The work is entitled to considerable 
praise as a clear and careful consideration 
of Papal history, and it appears very 
opportunely, at a time when that history 
is for many reasons an object of interest 
and curiosity. The style is both clear and 
spirited." — London Reviete. 



"Dr. Greiseng^r*s 'Mysteries of the 
Vatican ' will remind the public of some 
things which it has forgotten, and will 
inform them of others which it did not 
know, concerning the past history of the 
Romish Pontificate.*'— (7/9&e. 



THE KEPUBLIC OF FOOLS: 

BEIKO 

THE HISTOBT OF THE STATE AND PEOPLE OF ABDEEA, IK 

THRACE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF C. M. VON WIELAND, 

By the Rev. H. CHRISTMAS. 
In Two volumes, post 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 



" As a prose satire, the History of the 
Al)derites yields only in breadth of humour 
and pungency of wit to Dean Swift's 
immortal Travels of Captain Lemuel Gulli- 



ver ; and of works of that class, we know 
of none in any language that can com- 
pare with either of the two." — Observer. 



YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 

By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

In post SvOf price Qs. 



INDIA. • 



Contents.— Outward Bound. — The Old Times and the New. — ^Domestic Life.— Houses 
and Bungalows. — Indian Servants. — The Great Shoe Question. — The Garrison Hack. — 
The Long Bow in India.— Mrs. Dulcimer's Shipwreck.— A Traveller's Tale, told in a 
Dark Bungalow.— Punch in India.— Anglo-Indian literature— Christmas in India.— The 
Seasons in Calcutta. — Farmers in Muslin. — ^Homeward Bound. — India as it Is. 



" The reader will find the present volume 
excessively interesting, and the many 
graphic pictures which it presents of the 
state of society in India assuredly convey 
a very accurate idea of the country."— 
Obeerver. 



'*Mr. Blanchard has so thorough a 
knowledge of India, and conveys useful 
hints in such a pleasant fashion, that we 
are compelled to take his arm and laiuiteT 
with him «^ VLt.U<b:'— A\Ki!AatMiiu. 
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OELEBBATED 

NAVAL AND MILITARY TRIALS. 

Bt PBTEB burke, SBBJiAirr-AT-LAw, 

Author of ** Celebrated Trials connected with the Aristocracy,** and of 

<< The B.omance of the Fomm." 

PoU 8w>, cloth^ 10«. 6d, 



CoNTKirrs. — Admiral Benbow and his treacherous Captains.— CapUdn Bidd a Pirate 
with a Royal Commission. — Soldiers and Civilians in the Time of William HL— The 
Trial of Admiral Byng.— The 'I'rial of Lord George Sackville.— The Dockyard Incen- 
diary, Jack the Painter. — ^The Trial of Admiral KeppeL — ^The Mutiny of the BowUp. — 
The Mutiny at the Nore.— The Trial of Governor Wall— The Trial of General Despard. 
—The Court Martial on Vice-Admiral Calder.— Trial of General Robert Wilson and 
others for the Escape of Lavalette. 



"This volume contains in a popular form a series of trials never before collected 
toj?eth<^r — viz., those atirrinj? and moat remarkable judicial investigations which have 
been at various periods connected with the Army and Navy. It is therefore presumed 
that the work cannot but prove deeply interesting to the general reader, and essentially 
instructive to all persons in, or educating for, the British Naval and Military Services." 



"Serjeant Burke has shown great dili- 
gence and apt power of selection and con- 
densation The work, us a 

whole, is extremely curious, and will 
amply repay perusal." — Athenseum. 

"This is the most attractive volume of 
trials that has appeared amongst us for 
many years .... at once instructive 
and amusing, it has supplied a literary 



want, and needs but to be read to be ap- 
preciated."— Zatc Magcuine. 

" The trials connected with the Army 
and Navy recall to our memory numerous 
events and engagements now famous in 

history The celebrated trials 

now before us have the advantage of con- 
taining none of the disgusting scenes of 
low life portrayed in the offences of ordi- 
nary thieves, malefactors, and murderers." 
— Observer. 



THE MILITARY ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

A Technical, Biograpliical, and Historical Dictionary, referring exclusively to 
the Military Sciences, the Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the 
Narratives of Remarkable Battles. 

By J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq. 

8vo, price 12s. 



"In a volume which occupies but little 
room, the officer nnd the soldier may here 
command, at a glance, the cream of many 



I 



valuable works, and obtain information on 
almost any point of interest" — United 
Sertjice Magazine. 
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THE 

INDIAN ARMY 



AVD 



CIYIL SERVICE LIST. 

Price 6s.^ by post 6s. 6d. 

Issued in Janwj/ry cmd Jvly of each year^ by permission of the Secretary of 

Stctte for India in Cotmcil. 



THE HISTORY OF CHESS, 

Prom the Time of the Early Invention of the Game in India till the 
Period of its Establishment in Western and Central Europe. 

By DUNCAN FORBES, LL.D. 

8vo, 78. 6d. 



FOUKTH EDITION. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF 

MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 

Lady-Companion to the Frinoess Charlotte of Wales, 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HER JOURNALS AND ANECDOTE BOOKS. 

In Two Tols. 8vo, with Portrait of the Princess Charlottb of Wales, 

price 12s. 



MEMOIRS OF CAROLINE MATILDA, 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George III. 

From Family and State Papers in the possession of Sir Lascelles Wraxall, 

Bart. 

Second Edition, in Three "voAa, %vo, ^fnefc^^^* 
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THE ARMIES OF THE GREAT POWERS. 

Bt sib LASGELLES WBAXALL, Bart. 



Post Svo, 6«. 
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" The object of thlB work is to f arnish a correct and detafled acoomit of the amount 
and nature of the forces belonging to tiie Great Powers. At a glance may be perceived 
the strength of the respective armies, and characteristics of their tro<^ their drilL 
disdpUne, aud uniform. Although Mr. Wrazall treats more especially of the Annies oi 
France, Austria, England, RusMa, and Prussia, be has not omitted those of Sardinia, 
Turkey, and Anglo-India. The value of su<^ a manual can hardly be over-estimated at 
the present moment" 

MILITARY SKETCHES. 

Br SIB LASOELLES WBAXALL, Bart. 
In One volume^ post Svo, price 6s. 



"Briskly and picturesque in style, the 
volome treats of European Armies in 
general, and of the Army in particular, 
gathering together many facts from the 
surface of history, and criticisms that, 
coming from a civilian, will strike military 

readers as boldly authoritative. 

The book is clever and entertaining from 
first to last." — Athenaettm. 

"Sir Lascelles Wraxall, who has evi- 



dently devoted much time and thought to 
the military history of this and othor 
European countries, wrote Ave years ago 
a * Comparison of European Armies.' As 
a companion volume to this work, * Mili- 
tary Sketches ' has lately been published 
by the same author, who shows a minute 
knowledge of historical detail seldom to be 
found in connection with such clear and 
terse expression." — Times. 



SCKAPS & SKETCHES GATHERED TOGETHER. 

By sib LASCELLES WBAXALL, Bart. 

In Two vols, post 8vo, price 12». 



CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

A Week in Constantinople.— A Winter in Kertch.— From Stamboul to Pesth.— A Day 
at Cairo. — Reminiscences of Baden.— A Day at the Barricades.— A Walk to Wildbad. — 
A Chapter on Gambling.— A pleasant Nipht of it. — Scoring the King.— A Day in the 
Desert. — A Day's Hunting in Baden-Baden.— Imperial Paris. — Alpine Grass Farms. — 
Wanted a Wife.— A Night in California.— Mademoiselle Rachel.— Byways of the Black 
Forest. — A Sad Story. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

The Dinner Question.— Railway Literature Abroad.— The Americans at Home. — The 
VillHge Priest. — Austerlitz.— Averstadt and Jona. — Heligoland.— Baffetti.— A Night on a 
Whale. — A Dark Story. — A Return Ticket to Paris. — American Young Ladyism. — A 
Night at the Caf^ Anglais.— A Brush with the Bripands.- TheBoisde Boulogne. — Baron 
von Stockmar. — The Secret Agency.— A Night or Two in Paris. — Only a Cousin. 

THE POLISH CAPTIYITY: 

An ACCOUNT of the PBESENT POSITION and PBOSPECTS of the 

POLES in the KINGDOM of POLAND, 

And in the Polish Provinces of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 

By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

Two volumes, 8vo, with Chromo-Lithographic Illustrations, 26s. 



"A highly opportune production." — 
Times. 
**Mr. Edwards' book wiU e read mlYv 



deep interest, 
the narratives 
Athenaeum. 



It is well written, and 
are well constructed."— 
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SECOND EDITION. 

THE RUSSIANS AT HOME : 

UNPOLITICAL. SKETCHES. 

Showing wliat Newspapers they read ; what Theatres they frequent ; and 
how they eat, drink, and enjoy themselves ; with other matter relating 
chiefly to Literature, Music, and to Places of Historical and Beligious Interest 
in and about Moscow. 

By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

Second Edition, in post Syo, with Illustrations, price 6s. 



"This is not only one of the most 
amusing books that we have read for a 
long time, bat also the best and most 
reliable accomif of Russian life and manners 
which has hitherto been given to the 
TpuhUc''— Spectator. 



" This book is fnll of useful information 
and sensible comment on a people and 
country which are very Uttle known in 
England, even among the cultivated and 
travelling dasses.^^^ <?io6e. 



SECOND EDITION. 

THE HISTORY OF THE OPERA, 

From Monteverde to Donizetti. 

By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 

2 vols, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 



A COURSE 



OF 



ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, 

FOR THB USB 07 OAimiDATES FOR ADMISSION INTO EITHER OF THE 

MILITARY COLLBQBS; 

OF APPLIOANTS FOR APPOINTMENTS IN THB HOME OR INDIAN CIVIL SBRTIOE ; 

AND OF MATHBMATIOAL 8TUDBNT8 GBNBRALLT. 

By Professor J. R. YOUNG. . 

In One closely printed yolume, 8vo, pp. 648, price 12s. 



**In the work before us he has digested a 
complete Elementary Coarse by aid of his 
long experience as a teacher and a writer ; 
and be has produced a very useful book. 
.... Mr. Young has not allowed his own 
taste to rule the distribution, but has 
adjusted his parts with the skill of a 
veteran.' *'—Atheiusum. 

•* Mr. Young is well known as the author 
of undoubtedly the best treatise on the 
* Theory of Equations' which is to be 
found in our language— a treatiae disttn- 



guished by originality of thought, great 
learning, and admirable perspicuity. Nor 
are these qualities wanting in the work 
which we are reviewing. . . . Con- 
sidering the difficulty of the task which 
Mr. Young has undertaken to discharge, 
and the extent of useftd knowledge he 
has succeeded in imparting accurately and 
lucidly in so small a compass, we can with- 
out hesitation commend this woric to the 
public as by far the best elementwy oowae 
of mathematics in our Umffaaae.**— LondkNi 
lte«<cw« 



\ 
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THIRD EDITION. 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

IN INDIA. 

By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 

Gontainiiig a copious QloBsary of Indian Tenns, and a complete Ohron<dogioal 
Index of Events, to aid the aspirant for Public Ezaminations. 

One FoL 8yo, with Map, price 128. 



"Mr. Thornton is master of a style of 
great perspicuity and vigoar, always in- 
teresting, and frequently rising into elo- 
quence. His power of painting character 
and of bringing before the eye of the 
reader the events which he relates, is 
remarkable ; and if the knowledge of India 
can be made popular, we should say his is 
the pen to effect it" — Times. 

"Mr. Thornton's history is comprehensive 
in its plan, clear and forcible in its style, 
and impartial in its tone.** — Olobe. 



" The writer evinces diligence and research 
into original authorities ; his style is easy, 
and the intrinsic interest of the important 
events of Indian history is thus increased 
by a popular and amusing narrative.**-^ 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, r 

"The style of the work is free, nQ>id, 
and spirited, and bears marks of a ttoo- 
rough familiarity with the subject Evory 
Englishman ought to be acquainted with 
the history of the British Empire in 
India, and we therefore cordially recom- 
mend this work to our readers."— i^rfriot. 



The LiBBARY Edition in Six vols, may be had, £2 8s. 



A GAZETTEER OF INDIA, 

Compiled chiefly from the Becords at the India Office. 

By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 

In One vol. 8vo, pp. 1015, with Map, price £1 Is. 



* 



The chief objects in view in compiling this Gazetteer are : — 

1st. To fix the relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages, with 

as much presision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest practicable 

brevity all that is known respecting them ; and, 
2ndly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and 

to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their 

statistical, social, and political circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers and chains of 
mountains ; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief compass, a mass of 
information which cannot otherwise be obtained, except from a multiplicity 
of volumes and manuscript records. The work, in short, may be regarded as 
an epitome of all that has been written and published respecting the terri- 
tories under the government or political superintendence of the British power 
in India. 



The Library Edition, in Four vols. 8vo, with Notes, Marginal References, 

and Map, ^lice &fl \^^. 
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THE HISTOEY 

OV THI 

BEITISH EMPIEE IN INDIA 

FROM 

THE APPOINTMENT OF LORD HARDINGB TO' THE DEATH OF 

LORD CANNING. 

By LIONEL JAMES TEOTTEE, 

LATE BENGAL FUSILIERS. 

In Two vols. Svo, price 16s. each. 



The Ffnt Volame of this History embraces the period from Lord Hardinge's appoint- 
ment, in 1844, to the retirement of the Marquis Dalhousie, in 1856. 

The Second Volume commences with the arrival of Lord Canning in India, in 1866, 
and closes with his Lordship's death, in 1862. This being the most eventf al period in the 
annals of the East India Company, inclading the Mutiny, great pains has been taken in 
its narration. 



**Both the plan and execution of the 
work are desiring of high praise. Full 
of interest and animation, and narrates 
with clearness and brevity all that took 

filace during the period of which it treats, 
t is written with great animation, and 
often with considerable graphic power, and 
tells its story with perspicuity and without 
needless or tiresome digressions. It ap- 
pears to us that Mr. Trotter has been emi- 
nently successful in his treatment of a 
very exciting and interesting period of 
recent history."— Xomfon Review. 

" A well-considered work, in which the 
heartiest acknowledgments are paid to 
Lord Canning, for his temperate wisdom 
at a time when there was no man more 
abused than he. Captain Trotter writes 
thoughtfully, yet with a soldier*s sense of 
the style of a brisk military narrative. It 
forms a lucid history, the several parts 
being well planned and well g^uped, and 
no important point being omitted or xxAa- 
repTeaeated."— 'Examiner. 

" The thoroughly satisfactory mannw in 
which the task has been penormed la 
greatly to the author*! credit Especially 



adapted for the enlightenment of young 
members of the local service, to whom the 
modem annals of the country which they 
help to administer are of far more impor- 
tance than the history of remote periods, 
having little or no relation to the present 
dsiy.''— Standard. 

" The work is full of interesting matter, 
comprising every event of importance 
durhig the exdthig period of the Rebel- 
lion, told in a concise, straightforward, 
and impartial manner, and unencumbered 
by those copious extracts from documen- 
tary evidence which often serve no other 
purpose than increasing the bulk without 
adding to the usefulness of a work of thla 
description." — Observer. 

** We have before us an eminently read- 
able history. The arrangement of the 
matter, the style, and, above all, the spirit 
which pervades Captain Trotter's pages, 
are worthy of great commendation. He 
is ringnlarly free from the faults of a pazw 
tisan writer. The woric contains a masterly 
criticism of Lord DaUurasie's diameter 
and ■enrioea.*'— CtelBMlto JSng Nt k mm L 
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FOURTH EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: 

Being an Aocimte and Detailed Aocoant» aeoompanied by more than 400 
Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the yarions Diseaaes to whidi the 
Bquine Race are subjected ; together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and 
all the Requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. 

By EDWARD MAYHEW, M.R.C.V.S., 

Author of '*The Illiutrated Horse Management" 
In Svo, price 18s. 6d. cloth. 



Mr, Mayhem's Illustrated Horse Doctor, and his companion volume,. 
The Illustrated Horse Management, shotdd be in the potseasum of €Ul 
who keep horses. 



Contents. — The Brain and Nervous System— The Eyes — The Meuth — The Noetxila^ 
The Throat — ^The Chest and its contents — The Stomach, Liver, Ac — The Abdomen — The 
Urinary Organs — The Skin — Specific Diseases — Limbs — The Feet — Injories — Operationi. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 



*' The book contains nearly 600 pa^es of 
valuable matter, which reflects great credit 
on its author, and, owing to its practical 
details, the result of deep scientific research, 
deserves a place in the library of medical, 
veterinary, and non-professional readers." 
—Field. 



that 'The Illus- 
is the very best 



/ 



"We advisedly say 
trated Horse Doctor ' 
book of the kind which we know."— ^ra, 

" Mr. Mayhew's volume will, we imagine, 
meet with a hearty welcome. It is just 
such a good practical work on the Veteri- 
nary Art as most of us horse-using (and not 
unfrequently, we fear, abusing) English- 
men have long felt the need of. — We must 
not conclude our remarks without com- 
menting on the numerous woodcuts with 
which the volume is embellished. It is 
truly, as it professes to be, an ' Illustrated 
Horse Doctor.' "—Army and Navy Gazette. 

" The great mass of the illustrations are 
wonderfully faithful, and they are so varied 
and interesting that we would undertake 
to get rid of the most confirmed bore that 
ever pressed heavily on mankind for a 
good two hours by only hauddng hVm the 



book, and directing his attention to them. 
It is a well-known fact that groKHns only 
remember the names of four or five dis- 
eases, and are sadly indiscriminate in their 
knowledge of symptoms. This book fur- 
nishes at once the bane and the antidote, 
as the drawings show the horse not onJy 
suffering from every kind of disease, but 
in the different stages of it, while the al- 
phabetical summary at the end gives the 
cause, symptoms, and treatment of each." 
— Illustrated News. 

" It is quite beyond praise of onrs in ita 
completeness and general excellence, con- 
cerned as it is our lot to be with the study 
instead of the steed. But we showed it to 
a friend of ours (living at Horsleydown), 
who spends his mornings at Tattersall's 
and his afternoons at the Alhambra, and 
bis evenings at Astley's, and his criticism 
was conveyed in these emphatic words :•— 
' Sir,' said he (his name is Ryder), * it is the 
Buchan*s Domestic Medicine of the stable; 
the mantle of Bucephalus has fallen upon 
Mr. May be w.' Every way the work is 
interesting, and it is beautifully g^t up ; 
the paper and print being the best we have 
aeeiv for some time." — Illustrated Times, 
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HOESE MANAGEMENT, 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, 
Food, Vices, Stal)|les ; likewise a plain account of the situation, nature, and 
value of the various points ; together with comments on grooms, dealers, 
breeders, breakers, and trainers ; also on carriages and harness. Embellished 
with more than 400 engravings from original designs made expressly for this 
work. 

Bt EDWAKD MAYHEW, M.E.C.V.S., 

Aathor of ** The niastrated Horse Doctor," and other works. 
In One volume, 8vo, pp. 612, price 18s. 6d. 



Contents: — The body of the horse anatomically considered. Physic— The mode 
of administering it, and minor operations. Shoeing. — Its origin, its uses, and its 
varieties. The teeth. — Their natural growth, and the abates to which they are liable. 
Food. — The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food which the horse naturally 
consumes. The evils which are occasioned by modern stables. The faults inseparable 
from most present erections which are used as stables. The so-galled *' iNCAPAcrrATiNo 
VICES," which are the results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should be. 
ORoovs.^Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. Horse dbalebr.— Who 
they are: their mode of dealing: their profits: their morality, and their secrets. 
Points. — ^Their relative importance, and where to look for their development. Breeding. 
— Its inconsistencies and its disappointments. Breaking and training.— Their errors 
and their results. Carriages. — Their cost: their make: their excellences and their 
management. Saddlery, harness, and stable sundries.— Of what these consist; their 
application and their preservation. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 



" Mr. Mayhew thoroughly comprehends 
the matter, and all masters of studs — we 
may say, every owner of a single pony or 
ass — ^will derive much profit and an equal 
amount of pleasure by perusing this 
volume; for the book is not only distin- 
guished by common sense, bat by its power 
of amusing. We never met with a volume 
which more honestly and efficiently carried 
out the promise made on its title-page. A 



large amount of £nglish life, ways, 
manners, morals, dodges and doings, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Mayhew, as well as more 
seriotis matter connected with the question 
which he so ably hsai61eB.''—Athenseum. 

**No horseman who can afford to buy it 
will regret the purchase of Mr. Mayhew's 
* Illustrated Horse Management' **— ^jpec- 
taior. 



THE HORSES OF THE SAHARA, 

By E. DAUMAS, 

General of the Division Commanding at Bordeaux, Senator, Ac. Ac. 

WITH COMMENTARIES BT THE EMIR ABD-EL-EL^DER (Authorized Edition). 

In 8vo, doth, price 10s. 6d., by pott lis. 3d. 



" We have rarely read a work giving 
a more picturesque and, at the same time, 
practical account of the manners and cus- 
toms of a people, than this book oa the 
Arabs and their horses." — Edinburgh 
Ckntrant. 



'*There to not a page In this bookfrom 
which we may not gather useful hints or 
valuable information respecting the nature, 
habits, and managenwnt^ honn.**— 0^ 
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PUBUSHED EVERY TUESDAY EVENINQ^ POR WEONEtMY. 

SubieripHonf 28t. per oinmim ; tpeeimem eopp, ad, 

ALLEN'S INDIAN MAIL, 



INDIA, CHINA AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 



AliiBn*s Ihdian Mail containB the fullest and most anthentio Bqwrte of 
all important Oocurrences in the Coantries to which it is devoted, oompiled 
chiefly from private and exdiudYe sources. It has been pronounced by the 
Press in general to be inditpenaahle to all who have Friends or BelatiTes in 
the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the Seirices, 
Moyemeuts of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and individual 
interest. 

The subjoined List of the ns^al Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allkn's Ihdiah Mail. 



Summary and Review of Eastern News. 



PfiECIS OF PUBLIO iNTBLLiaSNOB. 

Selections from the Indian Press. 

Movements of Troops. 

The Government Gazette. 

Courts Martial. 

Domestic Intelligenoe— Births. 

f, ,, Marriages. 

,, ,, Deaths. 



Shipping — ^Arriyal of Ships. 

,, „ PASSEVaBBS, 

„ Departure of Ships. 
,, ,, Passingbbs. 

Commercial — Statb of the Mabkbts 
,, Indian Securities. 

,, Freights. 



&c. &c. &c. 



Home Intelligence relating to India, Ac. 



Original Articles. 
Miscellaneous Information. 
Appointments, Extensions op 

Furloughs, &c. 

,, Civil. 

, , Military. 

,, Ecclesiastical, and 

,, Marine. 

Review op Works on the East. — And Notices of all Affairs connected 

with India and the Services. 



Arrival reported in England. 
Departures „ „ 

Shipping — Arrival of Ships. 

,, ,, Passengers. 

,, Departure of Ships. 

,, ,, Passengers. 

,, Vessels Spoken with. 
&c. &c. &c. 



Throughout the Paper one uniform system of ai'rangement prevails ; and at the 

conclusion of each year an Index is furnished, to enable Subscribers to 

bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 

ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 



LONDON: Wm. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W., 

publishers to the INDIA OFFICE, 

To whom Communications for the Editor, and Advertisements, are requested 

to be addressed. 
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